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FORWARD 



Today » career-related information is important to students, parents, and 
educators. All three groups seek to help young people make the transition 
from school to a career with as little conflict as possible. After all, 
a career is a major aspect of adult life and much of our educational 
effort is intended, in whole or ill part to contribute to & student's 
career. It Is in this spirit that in the Spring of 1974, the Lake 
County Career Opportunities Study II was initiated as a community service 
project by Lakeland Community College in cooperation with the Lake 
County Association of School Adtolnlstratofs.*"^ 

Much of the information contained in these nine chapters has never been 
collected on a county-wide basis; some was ejctrdcted from secondary 
sources. Of particular interest loathe data about students. This 
information should tell us isaiiy things about the students of Lttke County 
and can be used as a reference by anyone concerned with career-related 
counseling and education. Chai^ter IX of this report contaitrr specif ic 
recommendations for change m^de by.tlie Citizens Advisory Committee. 

Many outstanding people worked together to produce this report, and we 
hope it will eventually help the young people it was ln1;eiided to serve. 
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Tlmot:hy W. Wright 
Project Coordinator 
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chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



„ CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 

*The rationale for this study comes primarily from two sources - 
the recommendations of the first Lake County Career Opportunities 
Study In 1959 and The Lake County Association of School Administratoi^s. 

*A Citizens Advisory Committee comprised of more than thirty lay persbils. 
was broken Into four aub-**commlttees to collect the various d^a. 
These lay people were recommended by the various superintendents. 

i' 

■J 

*The principal limitation of this report Is that career projections were 
made, at a pivotal point in the economy — before the recession became 
* salient. Most of the research was donie in th^ spring and summer of 1974. 



BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

o 

During the 1969-70 school year, The Lalce County Association of 
School Administrators In conjunction with Lakeland Community College co- 
sponsored the first Lake County Career Opportunities Study • The first / 
Study brought together representatives from business, Industry, public 
service, and the professions* It had these broad goals: 

(1) To determine the present and future occupational needs of 
Lake County employers, (2) To determine the career goals and 
educational needs of the population, (3) To bring together the 
redduroes of education, business. Industry, labor, public ^g^rvlpe,/ 
agriculture and the professions to meet these needs, and (4) To 
examine the scope and adequacy of existing and planned programs In 
' vocational anii technical education In secondary and post-secondary 
schools of Lake County* 
The results of the first Study were distributed during the 1970-71 
school year. 

The first recommendation of the 1969 Study was to conduct a dlmllar 
study by 1975 to up-date the original. 

». ' ^ 
"We recDttmend that another comprehensive study of this type be 
taken In 1975, to further ascertain aspirations, employment 
opportunities, course availability, and, most importantly, 
evaluation of current programs in secondary and post-secondary 
institutions."''- 

On January 25, 1974, Dr. Wayne Rodehorst, President of Lakeland 
Community College, hosted a meeting of all county superintendents 
(the new Executive Committee for the Study) to reach an agreement on whether 
a second Lake County Career Opportunlt^les Study should be undertaken. 



Lake County Career Opportunities Study . Lakelaad Community College, 



1970, p. 81. 
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The results were favorable. Subsequently , Timothy Wright, Lakeland 
Community College Associate Professor, wSs selected as Project Coordinator. 

To Insure communication from all segments of Lake County, a Citizens 
Advldory Committee was needed. Each superintendent was asked to appoint 
four or five persons from his community. These appointees were to 
represent a cross section ofgroups In the community. Including business. 
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Industry, public service, and the professions. Each appointee was asked 
to attend organizational meeting of the Cltlzena^dvlsory Committee 
on Marchj^, 1974, at' Lakeland Community College. The objectives of 
the project were reviewed with the group. For purposes of expediency 
-sub-committees were established to gather specific kinds of data relative 
to the objectives of 'the project.^ The sub-committees and their functions 
are presented below. ^ 

Sub-Committee One 
Population Characteristics and School Enrollments 
The current status and future projections of population and school 
enrollment data were obtained through a questionnaire to school systems 
as well as a search of United States Census and related data. The 
results are presented in Chapter II. 

Sub-Committee Two a <j ' p 

Labor Ma^et Needs 
Sub-committ^members persxJttally interviewed a representative 
sample of buslne^k^and industrial employers. The determination of 
employment opportunities and educational needs were two important goals. 
The resulta"* of their efforts are presented in Chapter III. 
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Suli-Coimnittee Three 

Existing Programs' and Taellltles 
A questionnaire was sent to all superintendents to determine 
existing' career ptepatfation programs and courses as well as related 
data. A second questionnarie was sent to all 'adult education directors. 
The data |&Il)acted are presiinted in Chapter IV. 

Sub-ComiiLttee Four 

'l " ■ " ' • 

. ' \. Career Aspirations of Students 

two qtiestlonnaires were given to a total of 6,756 high, school 

students to determine. their attitudes toward career planning." Secondly, 

a questionnaire was sent to high B<shool counselors inquiring about their 

^reer guidance activities. The data .collected by this sub-conmittee «ice^ 

Reviewed in Chaptei^s V and VII. ' ' 

■ - ' \ ■ 

Area of the Study 

* Certain geographical limitations were placed on this atudy"^to~^^~^ 
facilitate its, self-imposed completion dates oaly schools, businesses, 
and industries in Lake County were included in the survey. However, $lnce 
many Lake County residents do and will continue to work in nearby coiinties 
certain., figures and reeomnendatlona concerning "greater Cleveland" seeteed 
appropriate and are included. The map on the following page illustrates 
the geographical boundaries of the county and Identifies the various 
public school districts. — = — 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The Lake County Career Opportunities Study II sought to achieve 
some general* objectives. The efforts of. each sub-committee were supportive * 
of these objectives; 

!• To forecast major population and demog:paphlc changes c 
as they might affect schools and programs, 

2. * To determine the present and future occupational needs of Lake 

County arill area empjoyera. ^ \ ^ ^ 

i * , t* 

3, To determine current programs and enrollments |.n career 

training In Lake Co^^y, ^ 
4* To determine career aspirations' of Lake Cojunty students. 



5% T9 determine car^r i)lafinlng services provided for the 

^ , . .S/^ ^ • 

students In Bake County, $, . * ' 

* * ^ " • . '"^ - ' 

6, To .make recommendations for iioiprovement of occupational 

4P education In Lake County, ^ 

... " 3 ^ * * '-^ 

- The data to 8Ui5port Objective One of the Lalqe Cqunty Career Opportunities 

* . ,. * 

Study II can be found In Chapter II, Demographic Characteristics and 
Population Projections, The Information .to supsport Objective Two can be 
found In Chapters III and Jiflll, The Labor Market Needs Survey, reviewed 
In Chapter III, 'Is supported with a review of the secondary sources on ^ 
career trends In Chapte^JftH* The need to determine currenX^programs 
and enrollments Itt career training. Objective Three, is the subject of 
Chapter IV* * 

Objective Four requires a determination of the career aspirations ^ 
of Lake County students. Two chapters in this survey give supporting 
data for this goal. Chapter V, Career Aspirations of Lake County Students, 
presents a massive survey completed by Sub-Committee Four, covering 44 

7 22 



percent of Lake County *8 9-10*-ll-12 grade students. In addition to 
this, a second major research survey Is reported In Chapter VI, the 
Jxplorer Survey on Student Career Interests. This survey contacted 
nearly 10,000 students ask^Lng for similar types of data. 

* Objective Five mandates a determination of the career-plannlng 
services offered the studei^ts In Lake County. This Is essentially the 
subject of Chapter VII on cjareer Counseling. Attitudes of students, as 
well as .counselors, toward career planning are presented In that chapter. 

The recomotnendatlons for Improvement of occupational education In 
Lake-©tJunty required by Objective Six are reviewed in Chapter IX, 
Recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee. * 

LIMITATIONS ^ / 

The principal limitation of this study rests with the uncertainty 
df making career projections in recessionary periods. In this study, 
some employers were unable to give meaningful forecasts because of the' y 
state of our eeonomy. Most of the secondary sources quoted were written 
prior to the widespread publicity given to our "official" recession 
(Fali 1974) and the slump in the automobile industry, the latter being 
of particular interest in greater Cleveland, because this area is the 
second largest prudiH^er of automobile parts in the United States. Also ' 0 
the studant surveys were Conducted in Spring 1974, well in advance of 
the definite downturn in the economy. Would student reactions to questions ' 
change if the survey were condui^ted again? 

A sec©nd limitation is that this study did not contact the adult 
community corifearnia^, ^t^ needs. One of the well-known trends in education 
is that aualta are re-entering education for job up-grading or self -fulfillment. 

a ^ 



The* success of Lakeland Community College and Cuyahoga Community College 

I 

with (evening classes, both cr,edlt and non-credit, is 'testimony to this 
large area of potential service. 

Other limitations of the several specific research proJe(;ts undertaken 

in this study are presented in the appropriate chapters. 

* 

DEFINITION OF TEEMS ' ' ' ■ 

Although they may not enjoy" universal agreemenjf, the therms used 

with critical frequency in this report were defined as follows for the 

^ Si • ' * 

purpose of the^study. ^ ^ . ' . 

Adult (Cont inuing) Educ a tion I 

. » ^ ^ s 

"Contittuing education is not confined to schools, colleges, and other 
* educational institutions,* nor is it co^ined to courses and classes. 
Its sponsoirp include employers,* churches, unions, military service 
scfiiools, corraspondeiice schools, community agencj.es,. and a wide variety 
of profeBsiqnal^ proprietary, and voluntary institutions. It assumes, 
such v4ried^ forms as courses taken for credit, infonhal instruction oil 
the job, intensive study without either te^acher or classroom, private « 
tutoring, correspondence study, instruction by social workers or public 
health nurses, .and discussion groups or demonstrations in home, sho§, 
field, ©r of fit e." 

^ % • 

Apprentice Proj^rams" ^ 

An organised ^ system for providing the manipulative skills and technical 
or theoretical knowledge needed for competent performance in skilled 



^Nathan G.^ Shaw, Ed., Administration of Continuing Education , National 
Association for Adult Education, Washington, D.'C, 1969. 

^Definitions taken from the Laymen* s Qlosaaryof Vocational Education 
Terms * The M npower Planning & Development Commission^ The welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, CI ^^eland, Ohio 44115. 

' • *• 9 * ' ^ - 

/ • 
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- / 

occupations. Usually involved cooperation among school, labor, and 
mnagement , since apprentices learn the skills of the craftsman through 
on-the-job work experiences and the related information in the clas|room, 
most commonly in cooperation with the public school's vocational program. 
Minimum terms and conditions of apprenticeship are rigtilated by state 
and local statutes or agreements. | > * ^ 

\ ■ . . ^ 

Career Cluster 

A career clustej^ must have at least one major function in common and all 

0 

^ careers can be grouped into one of the career clusters. A godd example 
is the»ten clusters suggested by the Educational Research Council of ^ / 
America. ^ The ten clusters are: building construction and maintenance, 
busitT^ess and commerce, communications, extractive industries, health and 
personal services, marine industry, mechanics and metal working, protective 
service, special technologies, and textiles and leather. 

IT 

Career Edueation X * * ^ *^ T 

A compre&ensiva educational program designed to provide students with, 
th€i necessary information and developmental experiences to prepare them 
for living and working in society. It combines the efforts of home, 
school and community and reaches from preschool through adulthood. 

Career Programs • 
For thefuurpose of this study the term career program refers to courses 
within the areas of vocational education; industrial arts courses such 
as drafting, metals, graphic arts, etc.; commercial or business education; 
home economies edueatlon; and technical education, • 
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'^Louis A. McElroy, ten-Cluster Olaasif icatioa oi Qceupations , Educational 
Research Council of America, Cleveland. October, 1972/ 
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College Preparatory Program * 

For the purpose of this study the college preparatory program includ^ 
those courses whosfe intent Is to-.prepare students for entry into college. 
It includes all students who formally or informally have indicated they 
are following a program that will prepare them for college » 



CommerelaX or Business Program * \ a ' « ^ 

For the purpose of this study the commercial or business prC^ram includes 
those courses whose intent Is to explore and 4p some^tases prepare 

/ 

Students for business-oriented careers. It has been assumed that If a 
stiid^t indicated he is following a commercial or business* prop;ram» a * 
nuiiibef of courses will ba^ or have been taken in that area* 

Gooperatlve Occupational Edracation 

Cooperative Qccupational ^ueJttion ds an educational program in which " 
students have emplbynient while at^nSing school. It is not to be 
confused with "work experience" programs. In cooperative education, the 
student is hired as a "learning worker." The program has as its primary 
goal the development of occupational competency. The program places a 
trainee in a job commensurate wifch his ability and his career objectives 
and provides classroom activities directly related to job activities and 
the trainee *s occupational goal. These programs normally provide the 
trainee with a variety of job experiences often Involving job rotation. 
Some exajnples of cooperative occupational education in Lake County would ^ 
be programs in distributive education, cooperative office ed|>catio_n, and 
diversified cooperative training. Lakeland Community College^offers two 
such programs, retailing and business management* 



^^Ralph E. Mason and Peter 6. Haines, Cooperative Occupationa l Educal&ion, 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc. 1965. p. 58. 

^ 11 
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Exploring * . • 

Exploring is a program of life experiences for young adults under the 
guidance of business, professions, associations, trades, and Institutional 
sponsorships. j . . 

Exploring was developed by the national Explgring Divisibn, Boy 
Scouts of America, for young people between the ages of 14 and 21, 
Exploring is organized and serviced by local Exploring divisions in 
Scout councils throughout the nation, o, 

Exploring brings young men and women vbluntarlly into association 
with adults wlio, by the example of their |:haracter, citizenship traits, 
and knowledge, provide a positive force in the lives of young adults. 

Exploring helps young people find their present and future roles as 
individuals in society, thfough organizational and program methods 
related to their needs. It provides youth with self -motivated and self- 
conducted activities that involve them in social, vocational, outdoor, 
citizenship, personal fitness, and service experiences both flexible and 
relevant to their immediate Interests. 

General Program ^ 
For the purpose of this study the general program Includes all. other 
programs students are following that cannot be classified as college 
preparatory, vocational, industrial arl;^«^, commercial or business, or the 
home economics areas. 

Home Economics Education 

An educational program of instruction planned to assist individuals to 
understand and solve problems in homeland living. Subject giatter areas 
include: child development; family relationships; food and nutrition; 
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clothing and textiles; family economics and home management; housing, 

home furnishings and equipment; and family health. (Students who identified 

themselves , as being in home economics rather than in vocational programs 

were, for the purposes of this study, put in the general curriculum.) 

«■ 

Industrial Arts Education 

This educational program is one of the practical arts offering instructional 
shopwork of- a non-vocational type which provides general educational 
experinces centered around the industrial and technical aspects of life 
today and offers orientation in the areas of appreciation, production, 
consumption, and receation through actual experiences with materials and 
goods. This program also promotes as exploratory experiences helpful in 
the choice of vocation. Since this ia considered general education 
experience and not "vocational education," it is not eligible for vocational 
education funds. (Generally marked by the devotion of a smaller block 
of time than is allocated "vocational education" programs.) 

i 

Occupational Education 

This is a generic term usually applied to the broad range of educational 
J experiences which relate to preparing for a career. It includes, but is 

not confined to, development of manual skills, and exists at all educational 
levels. It perceives vocational education not as a separate discipline, 
but as part of an occupational education experience in which vocational 
and academic training are integrated by means of both verbal and non- 
verbal experiences relating learning to reality. 

Occupational emphasis at the elementary school level is oriented 
toward teaching respect for work and encouraging children to want to do 
some type of work. At the junior high level the occupational emphasis 
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is on providing to all students an orientation to the world o£ work 
through exploratory programs and experiences to assist them in making an 
occupational choice. Vocational education, with reference to the development 
and acquisition of skills and knowledge in relation to semi-skilled, 
skilled, technician and para-professional occupations, is provided at 
the point in the student's education when a reasonable occupational 
choice has been made and the individual is motivated to prepare for 
emplojnnent . i 

New federal legislation puts Occupational Education into the post 
secondary area. 

Performing Arts Education 

A program of instruction planned to provide opportunities to discover, 
explore, develop, and evaluate talent and skills in art, music and 
dramatics.' Subject areas should include art (watercolor, oils, textile 
design, etc), music (band,* orchestra, vocal and theory), and dramatics. 
Dramatics would include auxilliary skills such as lighting, costume 
design, set design and photography. 

Programs 

A program is defined for our purposes as a series of individual courses 

♦ 

leading to an educational outcome. j 
Reimbursable Vocational Education Programs 

This type of training is conducted by a public school or teacher trainings 
institution under contact and in accordance with the State Plan for 
Vocational Education approved by the U. S. Office of Education. I,t meets 
state standards of staff and time allotment, as well as standards for 

^ . 14 
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equipment and facilities in the case of area vocational schools. It 
is eligible to receive funds from the state (from state and federal 
vocational education appropriations.) 

Typical high school vocational education programs approved in Ohio 
are vocational agriculture, business and office education, distributive 
education, vocational home economics, ^nd trade and industrial education. 
According to Ohio standards, participation in these programs is usually 
restricted to the last two years of the student's educational program* 
Such programs are denoted as "reimbursable vocational education programs." 



The abbreviation for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. An SMSA is 
an integrated, economic and social unit containing one city of 50^000 
inhabitants or twin cities with a combined population of at least 50,000. 
For the purposes of this study, the Cleveland SMSA was used including 
Cuyahoga, Lake, Medina, and Geauga Counties. 

Technical Education 

For the purposes of this study. Technical Education means post-secondary 
career programs of two years duration. In Ohio, these programs and 
courses are offered in community colleges, technical colleges, some 
university branches, and the community and technical schools of several 

state universities. 



Vocational Education 

That part of an educational experience which has a primary purpose of 
equipping persons for useful employment in semi-skilled, technical and 
para-professional occupations. Programs are designed to serve the needs 
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of two distinct groups: flrsj:, youth and adults who are preparing to 
enter occupations In the areas noted above , and second, adults who have 
entered upon employment and desire upgrading or retraining. 

However In Ohio, vocational programs are offered only at the high 
school level. Technical education for para-prof esslonals ^^Is offered In 
two-year community colleges , technical Institutes, and university branches. 

Vocational education provides not only the technical knowledge and^ 
work skills necessary for employment ^ but also develops abilities, 
attitudes, work habits and appreciations which contribute to a satisfying 
and productive life. Its contribution Is the blending of theoretical 
knowledge with the practical experiences and requirements of entry jobs, 
recognizing the nature of the world of work. This could be said of 
Technical Education as well. 

In a general sense, vocational programs may be classified Into two 

categories : 
# 

1. Vocational education programs that are reimbursable 
from state and/or federal vocational education funds. 

\ 2. Vocational education programs that are not reimbursable 
from state apid/or federal vocational education funds. 
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Chapter II DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND 

POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



^hls chapter reviews some of the basic demographic characteristics 
and population projections of Lake County. , 



^Tha various 1974 population estimates for Lake County range from 
202,600 to 220,9004 



*In the opinion of county educators, the declining birth rate will have 
an Impact on the schools* 




^Lake Coimty growth and life are closely linked with Cuyahoga Count 
Greater Cleveland has some impressive business and industrial characteristics « 
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The dedarlptlve data that follows has been taken from a number 
of sources. Sub-Committee One, Population Characteristics, is responsible 
for most of the material presented herein. The two-man Sub-Committee 
consisted -of Kenneth Kriegmont and Edward Zapadzlnskl, both of the Lake 

County Joint Vocational Scj&Ool. 

'■' ' . * * ♦ - 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTEIIISTICS OF LAKE COUNTY 
" *Lake County is locateff just east of Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) along 
Lake Erie in Northeastern Ohio. It Is generally linked to Cuyahoga 
County economically and has been affected by the greater Cleveland 
suburban growth. Although Lake County is the smallest county in Ohio in 
terms of square miles, it is the fourteenth most populated county in the 
state. Various county population estimates for 1974 ranged ftom 202,600^ 
to 220,900^ persons. Lake, with approximately 60,700 households, is 
the seventeenth youngest county in .Ohio with a median population age of 
26.7 years. ^ The percentage of poplilatipn in the various age groups is 
6.3% 25 years or under, 24.9% 25-34|years, 21.9% 35-44 years, 21.6% 45- 
54 years, 14.3% 55-64 years, and 11^ 65 years and older. 

According to one source. Lake Ijounty residents hav6 th^ highest 
median and mean disposable income ^fter taxes) per household, $15,973, 
in Ohio. The' percent of households in various income groups is as 
follows: 5.7% under $2,999; 3.3% iJ3,000-$4,999; 11.8% $5,000-$7,999; 
15.3% $8, .000-9, 999: 31.3% $10,000-$14,999; 22.6% $15,000-$24,999, and 
10% above $25,000.^ 

1"1974 Survey of Buying Power," Sales Management , July 8, 1974, p. C-109* 
2lbid, p. C-109. 

^"Population By Communities, Cleveland Northeast Ohio," prepared by the 
Marketing Research Section, Marketing Services Department ^ The Cleveland 
Electtic Illuminating Company, 1972. 

^1974 Survey, op. cit., p^ C-109* 

5l974 Survey, op. cit#, p. C-109. 33 



POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

Because current census data is not available, population figures 
for 1974 are estimates. Planning for the various school systems Is 
heavily contingent on the factots of population growth and birth rate 
per thousand, and Lake County Is expected to make considerable gains In 
population In the years ahead. One source-estimates that "Lake County 
population Is expected to grow by almost a half million people by the 
year 2020. 

Since forecasts of population change vary with each agency making 
projections, it makes good sense to present several such projections so 
comparisons can be made. To that end, we have Included four forecasts 
of county population growth. These can serve as a data base and an aid 
to local planning, for in all probability the"^ actual population will be 
somewhere between these estimates. Obviously, all projections are based 
on certain assumptions. Therefore, those who seek precise information 
should review the original sources. The projections are presented In 
alphabetical order Iti Figure 2-1 (a) and 2-1 (b), Battelle Memorial 
Institute; Figure 2-2, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company; Figure 
2-3, Lakeland Community College; and Figure 2-4, Lake County Planning 
Commission. 



Northeast Ohio Economic and Demographic Projections 1970-2020 , 
BattlKlle Memorial Institute, Columbus Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 12, 1970, p. 75. 
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FIGURE 2-2 ° , ■ I 

Lake County Population Projections - Cleveland Electric Illutolnatlng Company 





. 1971 


1975 


1980 


Percent Cbange 


Community 


Estimate 


Forecast 


Forecast 


1970-80 






7,510 


ft CI A 

9,510 


a A ret 


Eastlake 


20,800 


23,200 


27,0l;O 


37.3 


Falrport Vlljage 


3,650 


3,530 


3,510 


^ : - U.2 


Grand River Village 


603 


660 


■ 750 


22.3 


Klrtland HlUs Village 




U90 


550 


21.7 


Kirtu^QJla ^ 


5,610 


6,300 


7,260 


31.3 


Lakellne Village 


233 


2U0 


250 


12.1 


Leroy Twp* 


1,800 


1,830 


1,900 


8,0 


Madison Twp. 


12,970 




17,530 


U0.7 


Madison Village 


1,770 


1,920 


2,180 


29.9 


Mentor-on-the-Lake ^ 


7,120 


0,170 


9,640 


'*7.9 


Mentor 


• 37,U00 


U2,770 


51,U70 


39.U 


North Perry Village ^> » 


896 


. 970 


1,100 ' 


29.3 


Palnesvllle * 


16,580 


17,010 


17;530 


6.0 


Patneavllle Twp# 


U,l80' 


11,270 


11,U70 


5.5 " 


Perry Twp* 


4,670 


5,2U0 


6,060 


30.8 


Perry Village 


922 


950 


1,000 


9.1 


•Tlmberlake Village 


9^5 


970 


1,050 


8.9 


Walte Hill Village 


527 


570 


680 


32.3 


Wlcklif f e 


21,290 _ 


23,200 


26,200 


22.7* 


Wllloughby 


18,910 


20,100 


21,91a 


17.6 


Wllloughby Hin» VlUaga 


6,370 


7,730 


9,520 




Wlllowlck 


21,300 


^ 21,650 


22,290 


5.0 


TCXTAL lAKE COUNTY 


202,135 


220,900 


250,U00 


*- 

27.03{ , 



Source: Population by Cotmnunitlea, Cleveland*-NortheagtpOhlQ > The Market Research 

Section^ Marketing Services Department » Thjis^ Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company » 1972/ page 12 • 

*Ndt In CEI service area 
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FIGURE 2-3 

'Lake County Population Proi ectldns - Lakeland Community College 



Year 


County Population 


1970* 


197,200 


1971 


201,940 


1972 


.206,680 


1973 


211,420 


1974 


216,160 


1975** 


220,900 


t 

1976 


226,800 


• 

1977 


232,700 


1978 


238,600 


1979 


244,500 


1980 


250,400 


1981 


255,720 


1982 


261,040 


1983, 


266,360 


1984 


271,680 


1985 


277,000 



Source: "Popul"iitlon and Enrollment Projections for Internal Budgeting 

Purposes," Research Services Office, Lakeland Community College, 
revised 5/20/74. 

^Official U. S. Census Figure * 

**Based on CEI population projections, 1972 
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SCHOOL ENROLIMENT PROJECTIONS 



One of the most widely discussed demographic trends In our society 

7 

Is the declining birth rate. To educators, a continuing decline will 
almost certainly mean lower enrollments per thousand population, particularly 
at the elementary and secondary levels* Fdst*-secondary Institutions, as 
well, will undoubtedly have a decline In students of traditional college 
ages (18-23). However, there Is a trend toward continuing educatloii at 
the college level. More adults will become the "markets" of post- 
secondary schools, chiefly the community colleges. One souigce predicted 
that the average age of the community college student will rise ftom the . 

Q 

current 27 years to 35 years by 1980.*^ 

.*/ 

To assess opinions concerning student enrollment, a questionnaire 
was mailed to the all superintendents. Each achool system war'asked to 

report the total school enrollments for the 7-12 grades. They were then 

■I 

asked if projections in enrollments had been made through the 1978^7^ 
school year. Resulting projected anrollmenta and their respective systems 
are the subject of Figure 2-5. 

Projections seem to be consistent with the ^Vj^ew that enAllments 
will ^decline. For example, in the Mentor, Wickliffe, and Wmoughby- 
Eastlake systems there is a projected total decline in students. The 
decline is ftost severe in the 7-10 grades^ 



ERLC 



^Vivien Lipscombe, "Drop in Elementary School Enrollment Due to Declining 
U.S. Birth Rate Reported by Census Bureau," U.S. Department of Gommeree News , 
March 26, 1974. Henry H. Smith, "Decline in Birth Expectations by American 
Wives Continuing Census Survey Shows," U.S^ Department of Commerce News , October 
1974. "Manpower A.D. 2000," Occupational Outlook Quarterly , U.S. Department of 
Labor, Summer, 1973. pp. 17-19. "The Burgeoning Benefits of a Lower Birth Rate, 
Business Week , December 15, 1973. p. 41. 

" " ♦ 
^Edmund Gleaser, President of the American Association of Community Junior 
Colleges. This was reported in an address at the Nova University Summer Instltut 
Fort* Lauderdale, Florida, July, 1974. 
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Potential college enrollments are of concern to citizens as well as 
to- area post-secondary institutions. One widely used source of enrollment 
data is Ronald Thompson's study. ^ xhis study was funded by a grant 
from the Ohio Board of Regents. The Lake County potential college 
attendance 1964-1989 is reported in Figure 2-6. Also reported are 
births 1942-1971, first grade attendance 1942-1977, and twelfth grade 
graduates 1960-1989. Please note that Thompson's college attendance 
projections do not include the over 23-year-old client for college 
^. education. * ^ 

Thompson makes enrollment projections for Lakeland Community. College 
through 1990 in Figure 2-7. His projections can be compared to the 
actual enrollment and projections made by the Research Services Office 
of Lakeland Community College in Figure 2-8.' 



^Ronald B. Thompson, Projected Enrollments, Institutions of Higher 
Education. State of Ohio . The Ohio State University, June 1973^ 
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FIGURE 2-7 

Projection of Enrollment for Lakeland Conmunlty College 



Based on first-grade enrollments from contributing counties 1952-72 
and high school graduates from 1964 to 1972. 

Projected 

(A) 

Potential Z of A Who Are Number of 

Year College Students Enrolled In College Students Enrolled 



1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 



1967-68 


52443 * 


2.0 


1073 


1968-69 


5278S 


3.1 


m 1626 


1969-70 


55145 


3.6 


1987 


1970-71 


58609 


4.1 


2400 


1971-72 


60377 


5.5 


3314 


1972-73 


60617 


6.9 


4199 


1973-74 


62817 


7.5 


4711 


1974-75 


65754 


8.0 


5260 


1975-76 


67250 


8.5 


5716 


1976-77 


67860 


9.0 


6107 


1977-78 


67649 


9.5 


6427 


1978-79 


67241 


10.0 


6724 ' 


1979-80 


66509 


10.0 


6651 


1980-81 


66740 


10.5 


7008 


1981-82 


63390 


10.5 


6656 


1982-83 


60898 » 


10.5 


6394 


1983-84 


59805 


10.5 


6279 


1984-85 


55423 


10.5 


- 5819 


1985-86 


52538 


10.5 


5516 


1986-87 


51596 


10.5 


5418 


1987-88 


52074 


10.5 


5468 


1988-89 


53704 


10.5 


5639' 


1989-90 


52943 


10.5 


5559 



Drawing area: Lake arid Cuyahoga counties. Enrollment as reported 
by the Board of Regents* Student Inventory Data 
(through 1972-73) . 
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FIGURE 2-8 

Fall Enrollment Projections for Lakelai^d Coimunlty College 
Lakeland Community College Research Services 
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54% 
29% 
19% 
33% 
21% 
17% 



u 
o 
u 

I 



I 

o 

H 

1^ » 

i6l6 
.624 
.658 
.647 
.623 
.593 
.569 



**1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



5207 
5743 
5879 
6050 
6204 
6357 
6510 
6649 
6787 
6925 
7064 
7202 



2% 
10% 
3% 
3% 
3% 



2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 



2.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
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0.0 
.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

p.o 

30 



2963 
3268 
3355 
3442 
3530 
3617 
3704 
3783 
3862 
3940 
4019 
4098 



2% 
10% 
3%- 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 



.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.569 
.560 
.569 
.569 



|i5 



*1967-1973 are actual enrollment figures. 

**Everythlng below this line Is a projection based on percentages* of the 
Lake County population being served, ^e actual enrollment In Fall, 1974, 
was 5,764 considerably higher than' the estimate. 

^F.T.E* Is the total number of credit hours divided by 15, the presumed 
average academic load of a full-time students. 



2 

F.T.E. divided by headcount. 



Source: "Population and Enrollment Projections for Internal Budgeting 

Purposes," Research Services Office, Lakeland Community College, 
revised 5/20/74. 
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GREATER CLEVELAND DEMOGRAPHICS AND POPULATION PROJECTIONS 



The life of Lake County is closely linked to that of Cuyahoga 
County. The- business and economic growth of Lake County would have been 
difficult without the influence of Cleveland; therefore, a brief review of 
"greater Cleveland" is appropriate. For purposes of government ana^lysis 
and reporting, the Cleveland metropolitan area is usually qlassified as 

I 

,^a four county standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA), The four 
counties officially included in the Cleveland SMSA are Cuyahoga, Lake, 
Geauga, and Medina Counties, Cuyahoga, the central county, has more than 
80Z of the estimated 2.1 million metropolitan area population. Cuyahoga 
ranks seventh in county population in the U.S. Lake has approximately 
202,600, but Geauga (66,300) and Medina (89,000) are sparcely populated,^^ 
Although "Cleveland" is reported as a four county SMSA, the actual 8i?se of this 
market area is distorted; the economic and social influence of the mettopolitan 
area may be much larger. As one source stated: 

For some, the Cl^^^eland SMSA extends beyond those 
limits. The Northeastern Ohio Areawide Coordinating 
Agency (NOACA) currently uses seven counties for its 
regional planning adding Lorain, which officially 
constitutes a one-^county Lorain^Elyria SMSA (population: 
260,000), and Suknit and Portage counties > which make 
up Akron's SMSA (population; nearly 700,000). 

"Lorain meets the criteria for inclusion in 
Cleveland's metro area," says NOACA exectuvie director 
Fred Pizzedaz. "In fact, Roy Ash, Director of the 
Office of ^^anagement and Budget, tells me thej^'re going 
to start including Lorain in their Cleveland statistics." 
Ironically, NOACA itself faces an uncertain future — it 
is due to lose its twov Akron counties to a new agency 
this summer, and Piazedaz is fighting to prevent Medina 
from going with them. ' 

The Greater Cleveland .Growth Association (the 
local Chamber of "^oamic ce) defines an eight-county 
"Greater Clevel 4," a ding Ashtabula, also a one- 
county SMSA (population: nearly 100,000). Thus Akron's 
rubber companies bolster the Growth Association's 
claims for Cleveland as a headquarters town, and Goodyear 
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101974 Survey, op. ait., p. D-84. 
,^ 32 ^' 



and Firestone head the llst-a£ "Greater Cleveland" 
corporations. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer has an even broader 
outlook, equating the Cleveland market with the 19- 
county TV Area of Dominant Influence (ADI), with a 
• population of over 4 million, Including the additional 
SMSAs of Canton, Masfield, and^Sandusky. Moreover, 
many marketers who sell in Cleveland consider the area 
to include those counties plus the Youngstown-Warren 
SMSA/vlth its 500,000f population. 

There does seem to be some justification for 
grouping all those urbanized ar^as* They're clustered 
in a relatively small area — ^Youngstown is only 65 miles 
from Cleveland, and downtown Cleveland and downtov^ 
Akron are a mere 35 miles apart, about the same distance 
that separates Dallas and Fort Worth. 

When using the SHSA as a comparison with other parts of the United 



States, we find the Cleveland ^MSA ranked sixteenth in population, 
thirteenth in households, eighteenth In tbtal retail sales, and twentieth 
in median Income per household. One source states that Cleveland is 
second only to San Francisco in total number of families earning $10,000 
or more.-*-** , 

In terms of urban and economic growth, "Cleveland" extends some 
100 miles along the shore of Lake Erie and more^than 40 miles Inland. Of 
the 88 counties in Ohio the three fastest growing between 1960 and 1970 



are located in Greater Cleveland r~~Tortage^ 3J%; Lake, 33Z; Geaugav^32% 
increases.'''^ This growth has been encouraged by the diversity of business 
and industry. Figures 2*-9 (a), 2-9 (b), 2-10, and 2^11 review some additional 
demographic characteristics and population estimates for the Cleveland SMSA 

o 

and the sixteen counties of Northeastern Ohio. 
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^ '^'^Dott Korn, "Comeback on the Cuyahoga," Sales Management , May 13, * 

" 1974, pp. 27-41. 

•''^Cleveland Data Sheet, Cleveland Magazine , Cleveland, Ohio, 1974. 

* ■ -i 

''*%reater Cleveland Growth Association, Research and Planning 
Department, March, 1974. ^ 
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FIGURE 2-11 
en County Population Projections 1975-2000 



Area 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


7-County 


'L.-— ^'^ ■ 

3^108,400 


3,250,900 


3,399,600 


3,534.300 


3,655,800 


3,774,100 




1 718 900 


1 724.900 


1.736.300 


1.746.600 


1.741.600 


1,741,000 


Geauga 


73,700 


86,100 


98,500 


112,000 


128,000 


140,800 


Lake 


230,300 


266,500 


298,100 


318,700 


335,200 


348,000 


Lorain 


277,300 


302,300 


327,600 


360,100 


394,800 


427,200 


Medina 


94,500 


111,100 


129,500 


143,100 


159,800 


175,900 


Portage . 


143,900 


160,600 


180,100 


197,900 


215,700 


234,700 


Summit 


569,800 


599,400 


629,100 


655,900 


680,700 


706,500 



The median age of the population should increase from 28.2 in 1970 to 32.5 in the 
year 2000 due to the decreasing birth rate and decreasing out-mlgration. The population 
of the age group 2 0-64 » an approximation of the labor force, will increase from 53% of 
the population in 1970 to 58% In the year 2000, 



Source: Populations Forecast 1970-2000 > Northeast Ohio Areawide Coordinating Agency, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September, 1972. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Greater Cleveland has some rather remarkable business and industrial 
characteristics. This is discussed in more detail in. Chapter VIII, but 
soma of the more important highlights are mentioned below. 

Gteater Cleveland ran^ sixth in the United States in value added 
by manufacturing (over $4 billion) and sixth in manufacturing employ- 
ment.^^ Cleveland is also fifth in the nation in total shipments. 
Auto parts, steel, metal-working, and machinery are the leading indus- 
tries. " ' . 

Greater Cleveland is third in corporate headquarters with twenty- 
three of the Fortune 500 leading industrials. ''^^ Such giants as TRW, 
Republic Steel, Eaton, and White Motors are located in the Cleveland 
area. 

Cleveland-Northeastern Ohio is the World's largest producer of 
tires, paints, and tool and die equipment. It is second in the pro- 
duction of auto parts and apparel.*'*'^ 

Being one of the nation's largest industrial markets creates a 
variety of Job opportunities. These opportunities are discussed in 
Chapter VIII and should be of Interest to educators, parents i and students. 



*''\orn, op. cit,., p. 40. 

IS 

"Survey of Industrial Purchasing Power," Sales Management , 
April 12\ 1974. ' 

•"-^"The 500 Leading Industrials," Fortune, May 1974, pp. 230-251, 
3 7 

Plain Dealer . Market Research Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Chapter III 



LABOR MARKET NEEDS 



CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



^This survey contacted nineteen large Lake County employers representing 
manufacturing, retelling, utilities, hospitals, and banking* 



^Most companies do not forecast rapidly expanding labor needs* 



^Respondents seem to be satisfied with the new employees hired into 
the higher skilled job categories but are somewhat less satisfied 
with the lower skilled worker. 



^The employment needs varied considerably by the type of business* 



^Eighteen of the nineteen responding firms have some form of tuition 
reimbursement. The plans vary by job category and type of course 
reimbursed* The higher skilled jobs benefit more than lower skilled < 
College courses were favored by most plants* 
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, BACKGROUND 



It is essential: for any project attempting to determine area career ^ 
opportunities in lake County to question the source of the careers^, 
business aiBJ Industry. In the 1969 Study> a massive survey of all, firms 
in Lal^e County was attempted. The results were disappoint ing,; The 
current l)roject needed to^ improve on the earlier effort, ■ . . 

Sub-Committee Two, Labor Market Needs^ . in the cuirrent study attracted 

^- f . * ■ , ■ 

valuable volunteers. There were managers from a variety of business 
firms as well as several educators in it/a membership, Sub-^Cpmmittee Two: 



met four times formally, more frequently than any of the other groups. 
^The discussion in these meetings was often lively, as guests from the 
educational institutions were asked to attend, f ^The membership of Sub- 
Committee Twp was: . 



Member 

Philip Blair ^; ' 

Perfection Corporation 

Jerry Brust 
Towmotor Corporation 

Ddnald Cleary - • ♦ . ^ 

iDiamond Shamrock Corporation 

Robert Dover, Teacher-Coord!inator - 
Willoughby-Eastlake Schools - 

Edgar C. Joslin, Personnel Manager 
Cleveland Crane and Engineering 

Lester N. Nero, City Manager 
Painesville 

^ ' ' ■ . 
peorge Manning ^ 
True Temper Corporation 

John M.^ Sackl. 

Cleveland Electric IllyAlnatlng Company 



Clem Urbanski 
Uniroyal Chemical 



School Represented " 
Madison 

Mentor 

!Fairportr * * 
Willoughby-Eastlake 
Wickliffe ^ 
Painesville 
Madison 

Mentor / 
Fairport 
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OBJECTIVE^? 



• / 



Through the survey, vehicle Sub-Cpinmittee T^jro'; hoped to achie^^^ 
these objectives^ ^ , > 

1. To determine career opportunities int speoif ic Industries; ' 

2. To determine the adequacy of the preparation of employees at ' / 
various job levels; / 

■ : ^ ■ " - ' : ■ ^ ' ^ ;. ••. /: : " ■/ ■ ; ; ^ ■ . ;- ' /•■ 

3. To discQver whether training for any ^f the improperly prepared 
employees could be transferred to the schools; 

4. To dete^ine whether firms offer tuition refund plans for the , 
various ^b categories. ; ' " V ^ 

: y' ■ : . LIMITATIONS / . ' ^ ^ 

Sub-Committee Two did not intend this sdrvey to meet all the precise ■ ■ 
tests of scientific research and sampling. JIhls was Hemphasized in two 
separate Meetings. Instead, they recommended a procedure which would 
get more qualitative data from a sxnall qiio;tj| sampl using the personal ^/^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 
interview format and recdiving broad industry represetlation^^^ Therefbre, " ' 
this general lack of sampling and homogenity of the intervietd.ng is^^.a^^^^ 
^ ^ •obvious limitation of this research. On the positive -side, the connni ^ .^- '"^ 

\ members and the companies contactetl are td^'b^^^^^^^^c 
quality of the itlfbrmation received artij repdti:e^^ 

% ■ -■ » ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ' " ' . -' ' ■ ' '■ - ".',■■* * . ' ' " ■ 

N ' . PROCEDUilES FOR GOLLECTINb DATA ' v ' 

A questionnaire was developed by Sub-Coiiimittee Two to be administered 

personally by eath sub-committee member. The plan was to haive eacj sul)^ 

committee member conduct personal interviews with three different firms. 

Most of the interviews were with personnel managers, while several were 

td.th other administrators. 

• ■ ■ 
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" the questionnaire' Itself 4sked Information about the nine job 
categories delineated by the Equal Employment Oppprtun^tiy Commission 
(EEOC), presumably familiar to all, persionnel managersv The nine job 
categories were officials and managers, professlOiials^ technicians, 
sales, office and clerical, aijaftsmen (skilled), operatives (semiskilled) 
laborers (unskliled), and service workers • A detailed descrlptiott of 
each job category as^ well as the quest ionnaite U3ed are presented in the 
appendix. * . 

^ Most of the interviews were conducted during June and July of 1974 • 
%Not all committee members were able to complete their Interviews. There 
were enough, however, .to provide th6 information below* 

/ PRESEJTCATION OF THE DATA 

' In all, nineteen compa;tiies responded. Thepe companies and institutioiis 
represented a wide range of employment , includitig retailers, manufacturers, 
construction firms, banks,, utilities, and hospitals. - The names, SIC 
numbers, and number of employees in Lake County are listed below* 



FIGURE 3-1 - ^ 
Responding Firms - Labor Market Needs Suirvey 

\ ^ SIC* Lake^^County Employment 



. itoerican Hpdular Tech . (Amo tek) 


2452 v\ 


65 

*■.'■. *■ 


' ' ^ ' " . . •• ■ 
Bailey Meter Go* - " 


36X1 


2000 


Carlisle-Allen Co, 


5311\ 


250 


Citizens Savings and Loan Co, 


6022 


65 


Cleveland Crane and ''Engineering Co, 


3536 


725 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


4911 


26 


Coe Manuf acting Co . 


3553 


400 


Dal ton » Incorporiated 

■ , , ■ ■ ■ 


2335 


2000 


' Diamond Shamrock Corporation 


2812 


1130 


Gold Circle 


5331 


^ ■ •, 
?25 


The Higbee Co', 


^5311 


375 


IRC Fibers • 


2823 


900 


Lake County Memorial Hospital 


8061 


992 


Lake County National Bank 


6025 


500 


Lindsay Wii^e Weaving - ^ 


3481 ■* 


75 


Mill-ftose Cpinpany 


3991 ' 


100 


Ohio Rubber Ca\^ 


3069 


1500 


R. W.-Sldley 


3713 


375 


Uniroyal Ch^micial " ^ 


2821 


452 



*The SIC (Standard Industrial Classification) was developed by the federal 
government for use in classifying establishments by type of activity in 
which engaged. It promotes uniformi^ty and comparability in the preparation 
of statistical data , . * 



Qf f Iclala and Managers 
All but two responding firms indicated that less than ten percent 

of their employment needs in the. next four yjsars (1974-1978) will be in 

r % * ' . ' '. ^ . ■■ . . ■ ■ " . - . ■ •• ■ V . ■ 

t|iis job category. Only Gold Circle and Bailey Mjater foresee a larger 

grt)wth. Two firms. Gold Circle and Lake. County, National Bank, considered 

of ficials and managers a rapidly expanding job category. 

All but tliree firms believed that people hired into this Job'* category 
are fully qualified. These thr^^e finns cited human relations skills, 
basic managerial principles, and-.a small decline in attitude toward work 
as the primary problems. ' - 

Eight of the. nineteen' respondents indicated the of ficials. and 
managers job category did not require specific vocational training. . 
Eleven respondents indicated they did need job training. 

Professionals 

Fourteen companies reported they employed professionals. Nine 
forecast that below 19% of their emplojmient needs by 1978 wjll be in 
this job category while fiye firms see 11-20%. Only four firms considered 
this a rapidly expanding job category: Bailey Meter Co., Lake County 
Memorial Hospital, Ohio Rubber Co., and Cleveland Crane and Engineering. 

Four firms indicated inadequate preparation of people hired into 
this job category. Lack of prafctical experience was cited as a problem 
by three firms. Decision-making techniques and improved written and 
oral presentations were mentioned by another firm. 
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Technicians . 

All but t^iree of the fourteen firms employing technicians* cited ' 
below 40% bf employment needa In this Job category through 1978. These 
three Indicated ^1-20Z of their employment needs In this occupation, seeing 
this as N a rapidly expanding Job category. 

Only f out firms believed employees Mred Into this job category 
have not been fully qualified. Tfae^e four flrma cited human relations 
skills y practical work experiences, and the lack of certain basic technical 
skills as the primary weaknesses. One respondent stated, "Usually the 
basic skills you would expect to be developed In high school are lacking." 

M6st 'respondents ,see this as a Job category requiring specific 

vocational training. Two of the firms believed ^schools could take over 

' ^ ■ ■ _ ■■ . * ' . . ^ \ . . 

this type of straining. ^ 



Sales 

Twelve responding companies reported employment of s^es people. 

' ' * ■• ■ 

All of the Industrial companies reported below 10% of their employment 

neftds by 1978 wlll^ be In this ^category. Two of the three^^r^^ . 

responding Indljpa ted 51775% of their needs will be in this category; the 

other retailer reported 76-100%. Only two of all the companies (both 

retailers) indicated this is a job category Increasing rapidly with 

'■ . •• . . . ' . * . 

their firm* , 

Only two respoh4:i^g firms believed the qualifications of persons 
moving into this, category to be inadequate. The two retailers who disagree 
cited a general lack of sales' training and work experience as weaknesses. 
One retailer suggested a stress of work habits, positive attitude,- 
dependability^ and initiative as major* Job attitude problems* 
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Office and Clerical 



Eighteen companleQ responded to this questionnaire • There was 
considerable difference In the percentage of employmeiat needs by 1978 of 
the various firms: seven firms said below 19%, four liardlcated 11-20%, 
one each cited 21-35%. and 36-^50%, and both banks questioned reported 76- 
100%. Five of the firms reported this aa a rapidly growing job category. 

Five of the eighteen responding firms were critical of the quallflcatip^ns 
of persons entering bhls job category. Each firm, said these new employees 
Icould-^be better prepared to assume tllelr job responsibilities. In the 
area'of job skills , the specific suggestions of respondents were as 

»*• . ' - • • ■ . . ' ' . . ' « ' . _ • 

follows: i 

1. "Basic tools of .tj/^ing, bdokkeeplng, eta." 

2. "Accounting and/bookkeeping skills," / 

3.. "Recent^ high school graduates seem, to have taken too easy 
courses and tiave no specialized training/* 

4. "Weak math /background for high school graduates." 

*".-,'. / ■ 

5. "DifficulJ to find good office personnel." 
.... . ...... 

6. '"Typing skills seems to be adequate, but are^ secondary to 
general office know-how, bookkeeping, cost accounting, etc." 

7. "Schools need to emphasiise importance of learning skills and 
their application. Curriculums are adequate but feel new 
employees have not profited from education offered." 

8. "Most clerks freshly out of ^school are poor spellers, have 
difficulty ylth English, have very little if any understanding 
of economics and the free enterprise system." 

9.. "A more practical approach in relating class material to the 
actual business world." 

Five companies made these Suggestions under^ >^ob knowledge . 

1. "Mare basic education is required for development of a good employee. 
English, spelling, and punctuation or general intelligence are 
lacking in many of our new ^^mployees." 
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2. "Itoptpvement in job knowledge vould be hdlpful." 

3. . "Record keeping and payroll procedures*" / , 

4. "Weak in math, accounting, bookkeeping, record toeeping skllla." 

5. "I have found seniors and' recqnt graduates vho cannot add or subtract 
fractions and aria very poor in basic math. 

All five firms* responded to Improvements in job attitudes vlth these 
specific comments: 

1* "Most important ingredient of a good employee* Schools s^iould ' 
emphasize that enthusiasm, good- motivation,^ conjpany loyalty, etc., 
will compensate for skills deficits." . 

2. "Pride in performance, role, etc." 

3. "This area is the* biggest problem." . ' 

4. "The eniployee doesn't seem to, want 'to expend the effort to accomplish 
anything." 

i ' . _ - , ' ; ■ ■ 

5^ "Take j obs because they want the money rather than to perform 'fche 
job." 

6. '^Weak desire to achieve." . 

7. "Rather hire a 3S-year-old woman than a 20-yearrold high school 
graduate." ' ■ 

8. "They must be willing to accept, their :^esponflibilittes." * 

Four of. these firms believed that schools^could^ take p^^ ' 

training. To that end, on:6 firm ma de thes e suggestions: 

"Expand math in the high school. It appears that applicants only 
take minimum math requirements through the junior high and little, 
if any, in high school." 

"Typing; mdth; familiarity with' office iliachines, piarticularly 
electronic calculators and duplicating equit>ment." 

Also sixteen of the coio^atiies contacted indicated this job category 

requires specific vocational training. 
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" - .. -Craftsmen (^killed) ^ 

Fifteen responding compatnies reported employment of some craftsmen, 

/Only three se'fe their employment needs increasing rapidly. Eleven companies 

■ ■ ■ ' ♦ . , . ** . ■ . , ■ .' ■ . ■ •'■ 

reported tiiat >elow 10% of^ theitr employment needs will be in this job 

category. Co^ Manufacturing (11-^50%) , Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

(21-35%), and Cleveland Crane and Engineering (5f-75%) reported differently. 

Only three compjtnies' reported dissatisfaction with the qualifications 

of persons hired into this category. One firm said it is "very difficult 

to find qualified craftsmen unless you are willing to pay tdp dollar." 

Another said, "Skilled tool makers are ver;^ scarce and the need does 



exist for" a two-year course on tool and die making. Decision-making and 
industrial management skills ^re also lacking. " One other company cited 
the problems of getting mechanics and skilled maintenance people. Still 
another reported, "In tpday^s labo^f market, there are very few of the ' 
above^and^ traT*^irra±TiiTig programs (vocational) are not\^ting the demands 
of , industry ." * _ ' ^ 

^ operatives (Semi-skilled) ' . ' 

Fourteen responding firms employ operatives, but only three' reported 
this as a rapidly expanding career field with their company ♦ There is a 
wide variance in the percentage of employment needs through 1978 for 

this job category. Two firms reported below' 10^, one 11-20%, four 21- 

■ •■ — — ~ " , - 

35%, two 36-50%, two 51-75%, and four 76-100%. 

• Sutprisingly, ten firms, 71% of those responding, believed employees 
hired Into this job category are not fully qualified. Here are their 
reactions in the area of job skill : 

1. "Employees in this group often have no. special skills. They must 
be trained in the basics in Order to pej^form." 
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2. "More Emphasis should be put on on-the-job training rather than 
just theory. Our experience in hiring boys from the Lake County 
Vocational School has been good, and vocational schools have been 
one of the finest helps. to industry in years." 

'. 

3, ' "Basic math-'-adding and subtracting; spelling skills; reading 

skills; manual dexterity* Women seem to have better manual dexterity 
than men." / - 



4. "The type of people making application into these categories- is 

almost unbelievable. Applicants claim they are high school graduates, 
but prepare the application form indicative of one who never complete^^^X 
the sixth grade. Many fail the basic math test becausie^hey cai^ot^-^ 
add or subt;ract. Many have a very poor, "I don*t care" Uttitude, 
and the appearance of those applying leaves much to be desired." 

3. "More concenti^tion on basic machines and manual skills. Industry 
will polish them." 

Representative comments about job knowledge were: 

1. "Training themselves to remember. Much of the on-the-job training " 
must be repeated either because of poor attitude or lack of comprehension; 
they cannot remember from one day to the next— very little retention." 

2. "Even when the required skills are available, the employees must be 
» trained) to apply those skills to our products." 

3. ."Moi^ intensive basic math courses, blue print ready, and courses 
th£(t develop basic reading and understanding skills." 

* ' ■ •. , ♦ ■ . 

The comments concerning job attitudes were: 

1. ^ "Prepare people f dr lEactory envirdpment,^e;:g. , shif t work 

weekends,* safety equipment, proper drqss." - 

2. "Can you teach someonei to be dependable and have a desire to do a 
good job, whatever the assignment?" 

" * • - ■ - 

3. "Attitude is bad for the groujp 30 years and younger; above 30 years 
they seem to have a more responsible attitude^ Attitude toward the 
job is the #1 reason new hirees are fired. Employees of minority 
groups resent training since they resent being told 'what to do." 

4. "It is essential that the individual come in with a good attitude^" 

5. "They must be taught basic courses in economics, and t\ie±T role in ' 
the overall scheme plus how to accept their responsibilities/ and 
how to develop decent work habits and /attitudes;" ■ ^ 
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• Laborers (Unskilled) - 
Thir/^en firms regoti:^ emplbyroent of laborers. None of these 

" . ^flrms considered' itfe rapidly, e^jcpanding jpb category. Five firms reported 

^''^^ . • ■ \ « ' . * . '/* • 

Tjelow 10^ of their emplojrment needs will be in this job category through 

1978. Jwo firm^ reported 11-20%, four 21-35%, one 36-50%, and one 51- 



75%. 



Only four responding companies believed persons hired into this^ 



category are not fully qualified. The only negative comments dealt with 
. problems of job attitude. Four comments Were: 

1. "Most applicants, somewhere in life, have lost their desire and 
their willingness to achieve or improve themselves." 

2. ''Xhey think Welfare will take care of them; will take a day* off 
whenever they wish; lack dependability.*' 

3. "Most who apply foj: this category are high school dropouts, slow 
learners,* displaced persons, and low achievers." 

4. ^'People don't havj^ the desire to work — ^only.need this and ability 
to follow orders." V 1 

'I . - 

Service Workers _ • 

Fourteen companies reported employment of service workers* Only 

one. Lake County Memorial Hospital, considered this a rapidly expanding 

job category. Eight companies reported 'below 10% of their emplbyment 

needs through 1978 will be for laborers. Two cited 11-20%, four 21-35%, 

and one 36-50%. 

» Only four are dissatisfied with the qualifications of those hired 
into this job category. Surprisingly, no specific comments were made 
. regarding the improvement of people hired into this job category. 
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Attitudes Toward Work I ' 
There were stron^i-feellngs about the qualifications and attitudes 
of some employelBS by both Sub-Committee Two and most of their guests, , ■ 
The problem of attitude toward work was discussed during each meeting 
with unanimity of opinion on most points. Their concern seemed supported 
by the attention given in the press and liter'ature on the decline of the - 
so-called "Protestant Work Ethic," Therefore^- t\3b questions were Included 
in the questionnaire to determine the quality of the beginning employee . 
in each of the* nine job categories, ' : " 

This coti^^m over job attitude does not Seem to have wide support 
based on this study. But as' the job category tended to be less skilled, 
a greater frequency of concern over ^•sagging" work attitudes was noted. 

Tuition Refund Plans ^ 
The fact that tuition refund plans can be a significant source q£ 
Students for continuing education and college cputses led to asking the* 
nineteen responding firms^. about theljr programs to that end. The companies 
were asked whether tuition refund plans were 'available f^^ thfe 
nine job categories. For each of the nine job categories it was determined 
whether these reimbursement plans were avlalable for college, high 
school credit, or high school non^^credlt courses. The results are 
presented in Figure 3-2, ' 
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FIGURE 3-2 
Tuition RefuAd. Plans 



Number of FlrmB Rfespondlng Yiss 









* y ■ * • '•,/• 






College 


High School 


Hlgli School 


TotoX Firms 


Job Category 


Courses 


Cr^^dlt Course \ 


Non-Credit Gourses \ 


Responding ' 


Officials and Managers 


16^ (94%) 


' ^ ■ ■;r(35%) '.\\ 


, ■ ■ :4 ($215): I ^ 


t7 (100%; 


Professional 


^ 13(92%^ 


5; (35%) V 


; " 3 (21%) 


14 , 


Technicians 

■ o 


13,(100^) 


4 (30%) 


3 (23b 


■- 13-\'-. 


SaleQ 


10 (83%) 


3a|%).;.''^ 


II ; ■ ■ 1 ( B%) \ V . 


12 


Office and Clerical 


17 (94%) 


8 (^M) 


^ ■0'.(33%>'.'h;; 


18 \ 


Craftsmen (Skilled) 


11 (78%) 


8 (57^) 


^v, : 6' (42%) ^ • 




Operatives (Semiskilled) 


8 (60%) 


6 (4i6^) \ 


■ x 5 (38%)/.:'/; 




Labpreifs (Unskilled) 


6 (60%) 


5 (46%) \ \ 


;v;^ 4 (36%y .,.:'r- \ . 


♦• * '.V 


Service Workers 


8 






12 ./t 
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Only one firm did not have some type of tuition refund plan. However, 
the piansdid not apply to all job categdries. There was a tendency for 
t^e less skilled jobs not to have the&e refund plans available. Secondly, 
college courses were favored most frequently by responding filrms in seven oJ 
''^the nine Job categories. * 

The surprisingly' high number of firms with tuition refund plans is 
supported by an unpublished report on Cuyahpga County firms. *^ All ten of 
the randomly selected firms representing 30,380 employees had such plans. 
This area 'certainly seems worthy, of future research and exploitation ^ 
Lake County Schools. ^ 



■'"Kermit Lidstron, "A descriptive Study of the Tuition Reimbursement 
Policies of Ten Major Corporations in Cuyahoga County, Ohio,** A Pracficum 
Project, Nova University, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. , December, . 1974. ' 
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Chapter IV ^ .\ ; CAREER. PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS 

CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 

*This chapter reviews the i^suXts of two quest ionnaires sent to 
sch&ol superintendents and adult education directors. 



^College Preparatory was the. program with the highest enrollment. 
Of the comprehensive high schools, the percent o£ all 1973 graduates 
that went on to. college ranged from 55% to 30% at the various high; , 
schools. . ; 

" , « ■ ■ ■ - 

*Four of the seven va^panalng schoolsi had a fomally structured 
career education prpgram; Four of the seven l^d early d^fsmissal. 
Three of the seven ^ad a career placement office. 



*Some Innovations in c^xeer-orien ted courses are presented* 



*Student enrollment JLn the career-rrelated courses and progriams is 
presented £ot the seven responding schools and Lakeland Community 
College. 



*An inventory of the past and future adult (continuing) education 
cdiirse offerings of five high schools (three diet not of fer adult 
education) and Lakeland Community College is presented. 
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The Lake County Career Opportunities Study would be incomplete if 
it failed to request data from the educator , a primary delivery system 
for career preparation. In other chapters, information concerning student 
aspirations and labor market needs Is presented. The following chapter 
reports on career ^programs, their enrollments, selected questions concerning 
career programs and adult (continuing) education offerings past and 
future. Additional' data on school enrollments is presented in Chapter 
II of this report, 

Sub-Committee Thre^, Existing Programs and Facilities, planned the 
gathering of the material presented in this chapter. The membership of 
the committee and the schools they represented was as follows: * ♦ 



. Dorothy Westerhoff , Chairperson 
Painesville Tov/nship Schools 

L. M. Berichon, Employment ^lanager ^ \ 
T R W ; ^ ' . . \ 

Willoughby-Eastlake Schoolsj 

Almeida Evans 

Painesville Township Schools ' . 

William Kendra, Vocational Director ^• 
Wickliffe Schools 

Joseph Lesak, Treasurer 
Mentor Schools 

Peter Oberson, Director" 

Lake County Joint Vocational Schools 

Robert Setzer, Manager ' , ' " 
Hdrton Nursery 
Mentor Schools 

Lynn Russell, Director " 
Community Services 
Lakeland Community" College 
(Former Director, Painesville YMCA) 



/ 
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OBJECTIVES' 



Sub-Coimnittee Three set out to achieve theke objectives: 

1. To determine the program affiliations of ail students v 

2. To determine the student ehrollta^nt in vocational and career 
related courses. 

3. To determine adult /continuing education courses offered 
throughout Lake County. 

4. To determine the answers to selected questions of importance 
to the committee. 



PROCEDURES for; ^COLLECTING DATA 
Two questionnaires were drafted by Sub-Committee Three to gather 
the information pertinent to the objectives. The questionnaires were 
pre-tested with two superintendents and then mailed in May, 1974, to 
each superintendent of schools in Lake County. ^ - V 



The first questionnaire was to be representative of the high school (§) 



in that district. Seven of the eleven high schools returned this 

* " t' ■ ' ' * ■ . 

questionnaire, which is illustrated in the appendix. 

The second questionnaire was received ultimately by the directors^ 
of adult education in the various school systems, ^ight o£ the , eleven ^ 

■■ — ■ - * 

high schools replied. >The' -qliBstionnaire is illustrated iii the appendix 
as well. 
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. • SUPEJIINTENDENTS' qUESTlbUNAIRE 

The seven responding schools represented 9,645 students who for lihe 
mo3t part were in the tenth, eleventh, knd twelfth grades. The program 
afiiliations of the various schools are reported in Eigure 3-1. Because 
some scho61s did not provide number totals, we cannot be specific on the 
total for all reporting schools. However, we can speculate on the rank 
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order of the programs CQunty-wlde. The rank order of the progr aids for 
all students was college preparatory, vocational, general, business / 
education, and industrial arts, 

FIGURE 4-1 ' " ' ' 

Program Affiliation of High School Students, Spring, 1974 

South H.S. Perry H.S. Mentor H.S. Harvey H.S. Wickliffe H.S. Fairport H.S. 

% // % // % . // % // % % 

College 

Preparatory 40 575 26 140 40 1120 55 275 40 ' 52 
General 

Education ' 37 500 15 82 * 26 720 lb. 50 .20 8 ' 

Vocational - 

Education** 8 125 14 74 16 460 - 35 175- 20 40 

• . t - ' •■ _ 

Business v 

Education 5 75 17 94 54 1500 * 15 

Industrial # 

Arts 10 150 28 152 33 924 *^ 5- 

'■ " '• ./,.■■. 

a 

*Business Edycation and Industrial Arts students were included in the totals for 
College Preparatory and General Education. 

**Lake County Joint Vocational School reported 395 students in vocational programs 
but none in any of the others, 

SELECTED QUESTIONS ' 

A series of selected questions were asked of the superintendents 
^ based on the interests of Sub-Committee Three. The first of these 
asked whethei- high school students wer^ required to participate in 
either industrial arts or home ecpnomips courses. None of the 
respondents indicated' this was so. Presumably mpst or all schools 
required one of these two courses in junior high. In addition, 
* the respondents indicated no restrictions to boys taking home 
economics or girls enrolling In industrial arts courses. 



Four of the seven schools reported they presently had a 
formally structured career education (career exploration) program 
for high school students. These school^ we're Mentor High, Per ly 
High, atid PaihesVille Harvey (eighth grade only) . Lake County 
Joint Vocational School reported that Kirt land High, which they 
serve, has a fomally structured career education program. 

A question concerning the percentage of 1973 graduates that 

2 on to college was included in the questionnaire. Painesville 
ey High School had the largest percentage of college-bound 
Studlpnts at 55%. Following in rank order were Fairport Harding 
Highl School with 43%; Wickliffe High School with 32%;, Perry High 
School with 30%. Lake County Joint Vocational School reported a 
total of one percent who attended college. This is understandable 
because of the job entry nature of vocational progyams^. Soihe 
related data on the college plans of high school studeijits is 
presenlted in Chapter five, Figures 5-2, 5-3, and 5,-4. 

Another group of related questions dealt with whetner courses 
in industrial arts, home economics, business, and performing arts 
were considered career exploration or skill training. All report- 
ing schools consider each of these types. of courses to be skill 
training. In addition, t^o schools ^ Willoughby South and Wickliffe 
High Scpiiools, considered them to be career exploration als well. 



Early Dismissal 
Four of the seven responding schools indicate 
..<^heir students take advantage of Qarly dismissal. 



that some of 
The schools and 



the numbers of students involved are Mentor High (|500) , South High 
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(400), Wickliffe High (200), and Perry Ulgh (25). The schools/ 
where early dismissal is not an option are Fairport Harding High, 
Lake County Joint Vocational School,, and Painesville Harvey High 
School. , * 



Currency and Career Ejkperiences of Teachers 
Respondents *were asked whether they had a systematic method 
to insure that technical/voqational/business teachers would keep 
current in their respective fields. Four of the seven said they 
had a system to ensure occupational currency of these kinds of 
teachers; three did not. The spec.ific systems to ensure currency 
were in-service courses (two schools), professional visitation 
days (two scrhools), released time to attend sen^inars and workshops, 
pay incentives, up-grading programs f and grants. 
^ Only two of the seven responding schools had a systematic way 

to encourage non -technical/vopational/business teachers (e-.g, the 
general education teachers, English, /History, etc.) to obtain 
iareer experiences other than in their teaching^^dis^cip^rte. The 
methods used by the two schools were professional visitation days 
for teachers, released time for attendance at seminars and workshops, 
and in-service courses for si?c graduate credit hours from Ohio 
University. - 

i: Career Placement Offices 

Three of the seven respondents indicate that their high school 
had a career placement office. All three indicate that over twenty 
percent of their students take advantage of the services of the 
office. The actual percentages may be much higher because the 
highest choice for the question was above twenty percent. 
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Vocational Counselors 
A vocational counselor usually has his primary rfebponn .^\' 
sibility to help vocational Students plan programs and schedules, 
advise' prospecltive candidates for vocational programs^ and bfeJ a 
resource of career data. Each school was asked whether it 
employed vocational counselor (s) and if so how many? Only two 
of the responding schools did not employ a counselor exclusively 
designated as vocational; Three schools employed one, one school'^ 
employed two, and one school Employed three or more voCation&l 
counselors. Additional data on counseling are presented In Chapter VII 
of this report. 

/._ 

Follow-Up Surveys of Graduates 
One of the. primary ways to evaluate programs and courses is 
through the use of follow-up surveys of graduates . This is an 
activity required by the Ohio »State Department of Vocational 
Education for programs receiving funds from its office. Each of 
the schools were asked whether tbey require follpw-up surveys for all 
career program grfi^iuates. Four of the six comprehensive high 
schools required follow-Up surveys cm nearly every program. One 
school required them for only vocational and business education 
programs. Another school required a follow-up survey for only 
vocational graduates. The questionnaire did not determine the 
quality, depth, or frequency of the follow-up studies. This 
may be a legitimate area of future research,, 

... . ir-" 
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Iimovatlona in Caireer-Qriented Courses 



Each school was asked tg identify imiovations in, career- 
oriented courses or progirams al^tempted (such as mini -courses) 
in ord^r to broaden the occupational information; or experience 
base pf their student body. Below 1h listed the verbatum responses 



of alX respondents. 
School 

Fairport Harding High 

Lake Coiinty\^oint 
Vocational School 

Painesville Harvey High 



Innovation 



Indepnendent Study 

Summer mini-courses in 
vocational areas. 

Career exploration mini- 
courses ; 8th grade , 9th - 
week. 



Perry High 



South High 



Mentor High 



Summer school career 
planning proga:*am 

World of Work 

Interest Centers-Community 
resource people visit school. 
.Students released during 
study halls 

- Sponsoired two-day experimental 
school program involving careers 
hobbles, and vocations. 

Participate in Career Day 

at Lakeland Community College 

Boy ^Scout Explorer \program 

Sponsor two-day sessions 
with all 11th- graders. 

Career seminars* - 1 hour, 
* 5 times a week. 

World of Work 
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student Enrollment In Career-Related 
~" . Courses a^tad Prograirf^ ' 

Each of the seven reporting schools was asked to indicate by 

grade the number of students In their career-related courses and 

VJiroffpams p Since four of the pjublic schools in Lake County did not 

r\^tum the questionnaire, the totals for each of the categories 

obviously do not represent Lake County totals but rather minimum 

eni^ollments. Figures 3-2, 3-3,^ 3-4, 3-5, and 3-6 review the career 

related high school course and program enrollment for Fairport 

Hardi^ng, Lake County Joint Vocational, Mentbr, Painesville Harvey, 

Perry; Wickli'ffe, and Willoughby South High Schools. 



Figure 4-2 . ^ 

Lake County Vocational iSducatioh Program Enrollments 



Ti^le 


Grade Level 




Total 


10 


11- 


12 




Child Care Q 


20 


22 


42 . 


Chef Training 6 


26 . 


22 


48 


Machine Shop 0 


55 


29 


84 


Auto Mechanics 0 


39 


43 


82 


Graphic Arts 0 


3 


1 


4 


Auto Body 0 


35 


31 


66 


Carpentry 0 


0 


0 


0 


Drafting 0 


40 


35 


75 


Occupational Work 








Experience 2 


67 


66 


135 


Diversified Coop. 








Training 0 


0 


80 


T 80 


Elect. & Electron 0 


35 


27 


62 


Data .Processing 0 


. 40 


37 


77 


Intensive Office 








Education 0 


19 


■ 18 • 


37 


Copy Technician 0 


1 


0 


1 


Cooperative , Office 








Education 0 


0 


14 


14 


Distributive 








Education 0 


0 , 


80 


80 


Horticulture 0 


3 


22 


25 


Clerk-Typist 0 


1 


2 


3 


SteAography 0 


18 


17 . 


35 


Other 18 


83 


65 


. 166 




66 


77 









Figure 4-3 

Lake County Home. Economics 
(Non-VocatlonaL) Course Enrollments 



Title 




Grade Level 






Total 




10 


11 


•12 






Clothing 


131 


143 


105 




379 


Foods 


156 


256 


202 




614 


Child 0 Care 


0 


89 


96 




185 


Home Management 


0 


28 


171 




199 


Interior Decorating 


0 


42 


52 




94 


Consumer Education 


34 


27 


69 




130 


General Home Econ. 


18 


16 


40 


* 


74 






Fifi^ure 4-4 









Lake County Business Education 
(Non-Vocational) Course Enrollments 



Title 




Grade Level 




Total 






10 


11 


12 






detailing 


11 


21^ 


8 


40 




Salesmanship 


8 


39 


48 


95 




Accounting/ 












Bookkeeping 


117.. 


194 


133 


, 444 




Bus« English 


0 


0 


23 . 


23 




Bus« Machines 


0 


10 


95 


105 


/ 


Bus. Math 


50 


76 


78 


204 




Gen. Business 


169 


23 


21 


. 213 




Data Process. 


0 


27 


50 


77 




Note Hand 


38 


33 


22 


93 




Office Pract. 


0 


23 


65 


88 




Shorthand 


0 


185 


110 


295 




Typing 


, 1212 


526 


276 


2014 




Other 


0 


54 


123 


*• 177 




/ 

\ 


S 














78 












67 
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«• Figure 4-5 
Lake County Industrial Arts 
(Non-Vocational) Course, Enrollments 



■ 1 _ • 

Title' 


Ik 


Grade Level 


■ • 


Total 




10 


" 111 

* '* 


.12 




Draftlne 


283 


178 


196 


657 


Auto Mechan. 


60 


60 


71 


206 


Elec. & Electron 


193 


125 


96 


414 


Woodworking 


412 


170 


88 , 


' 670 


6en» Shop 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


Gen. Metals 


339 


130 


83 


552 


Graohlc Arts ' 

\i0 mm %^ mm ^^\im mmmm \m^^ 


11 


40* ' 


37 


88 


Power Mechan. 


89 


.... 59 


30 


178 


Machine Shop 


.71 


103 


73 ' . 


247 


Shop Math 


8 


0 


3 . 


11 


Welding 


" 209 


129 


138 


476 - 


Other 


.0. 


0 


8 


8 


• 




Figure 4-6 






I 


Lake^ County Performing Arts 






(Noa-Vocational) Course 


Enrollments 




Title ' 




Grade Level 




Total 




10 


11. 


12 




Dran^a^^^ 
The^tre^ 


192 
0 


113 

' 2 


93 
20 


398 
22 


Vocal MtiBlc . 


507 


368 


367 


1242 


Orchestra • 


43 


32 


166 


241 


Band 


315 


275 


245 


835 


Speech 


32 


173 


161 


366 


Debate 


18 


21 


16 


55 


Dance 


50 


50 


50 


150 


Art 


238 


360 


372 


970 


Other 


91 


57 


82 


230 



Enrollment In Lakeland Technical Programs 
Considerable publicity has been given to the projected growth of 
technical (paraprof esslonal) jobs. The national *need for technical 
skills arising from expanding technology is growing at least twice as 
fast as the need \f or professional skills. Over a thousand community 
colleges In the United States offer programs to train technicians (para- 
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professionals) enrolling 750,000 students. Lakeland Community Cpllege 
offers numerous technical education programs. Those programs and their 
enrollments are listed in figures 3-7,3-8, and 3-9. An asterisk (*) 
indicates which programs have been added since 1969 when th^ first Lake 
County Career Opportunities Study was completed. ' . 

• " • • ' ^ 

FIGURE-4-7 

Intended Educational Goals of LCC Students-*- 
Fall Quarters"^ 
1974 and 1973 



1974 



1973' 



Program 


No. 

Students 


% 

Headcount 


No. 

Students 


% 

Headcount 


AA Degree 


1,895 


32.9% 


1,360 


26.6% 


AAB Degree 


r,139 


19.8 


•1,320. 


25.9 


AAS Degree 


1,224 


21.2 ^ 




22.8 


Certificates 


369 


6.4^^ 


199 


3.9 


Personal/ 
Professional 


1,137 


19.7 


. 598 


11.7 


No program 
specified 






4632 


9.1 , 


TOTAL 


5,764 . 


100.0 


5,105 


100. 0 



1 Includes students who have: a) specifically declared Gjn intende^d goal 

at admission, b) declared a degree but ' undecided dn a aoncentration, 
' c) and those who did not declare a goal but are reflected pci a program 
from prior program d^ta (may or may not be valid enrollees in a stated 
program.) • • ' 

^ Data collection methodology has been refined since 1973, therefore, there 
is no need for such a figure in 1974. 



■^John^F. Grede, "The Role of Community Colleges in Career Education," 
citSd in Assays on Career Education , IJ.S. Office of Education, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, April, 1973, pp. 117-118. ' 
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FIGURE 4-8 



Intended Educational Goals of LCC Students 
Fall Quarters 
/ ' ^ 1974 and 1973 

. 0- . ■ .. 

Assocla'te In Applied Science 



: * , Students in , 

Program Title . u aAS Programs Certificate 6oal*+ 

, - 1974 1973 ' 1974 1973 
Health Technologies 

* Dental Hygiene 81 72 

* Medical lab. Tech., 75 "58- , y : 
. Nursing. ^ 333 305 

TOTAL ' 489 435^ 

Engineering Technologies 

Civil/Arch. Eng. 68 75 9 4 

Electronic Eng. 172 164 35 11 

* Environment Eng. 32 3 7 ^ 
Industrial Eng. 78 74 li * 10 

, Mechanical Eng. 132 • 113 ' 7 3 

TOTAL / 483 429 " ' 70. 28 

■ ■ ■ ■ .^^ ^ 

■■ ' . ■ ^ •» 
Public Service Technologies ' >, 

* Child Development 59' 68 41 29 
Law Enforcement ' 229 266 3 . 

* Fire Technology 25 

TPTAL 313 / 334 ,44 29 

AAS as goal but undecided / 

on concentration 53 24 • ^ 

GRAND TOTAL AAS . 1338 'l222 114 57 



* Indicates a program established after the 1969-70 academic year. 

** The numbers in the "certificate goal" column are not in addition l^o data 
in columns 1 and 2^. They are included in those totals. They are shown 
for comj^arative purposes. " ^ 

+ Certificate programs generally involve tfhe completion of twenty-seven 
credit hours (nine thiree-hour courses) In a tfecljnicaL area. 
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FIGURE 4 -9 

ENROLLMENTS BY PROGRAM 
Fall Quarters 
1974 and 1973 



/ 



. Associate In Applied Business 



Program Tjftle 



Students In 
AAB Programs 



Certificate 6oal*+ 




Accounting 
• *Banklnjg Finance 
^Business Management 

Data Processing 
*Graphics Tech. 
*Industrlal Management 
*Real Estate 

Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

AAB as goal but undecided 
on concentration 

TOTAL 



1974 1973 



214 
4b 
331 
174 
62 
134 
134 
42 
205 



45 
1381 



234 
60 

293 

184 
52 
86 

217 
68 

217 



43 
1454 



1974 



71 
36 • 



28 
69 

38 



1973 



34 
15 

12 
56 

/ '> 
17 



242** 134"**. 



* Indicates a program established after the 1969-70 academic year. 

** The numbers in the "certificate goal"' column are not in addition . to 
data in columns 1 and 2. They are included In those totals. They 
are shovm for comparative purposes. 

+ Certificate^ programs generally involve the completion of twenty-seven 
credit hours (nine three-hour courses) in a technical area. \ 
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Business tedhnology prbgranis at Lakeland enrolled 1,381 students or 

28.5% of the total sl^udent headcount. Assp'clate in Applied Science 

' ■ ■ ■ ., ■ • • • ' ■ ■ ' . ' 

teohnical programs enrolled 1,338 sjt.u4ents or 24% of the total headcount 

as of iaU, 1973; , " 

, In summary, •technical programs accouiited for 42% of the students 

enrolled at Lakeland. Thisis high dompared to most' community colleges 

nationally, in which only 30% of i:he students were enrolled in career 

. • ' ■ V \i ■ • 

■ 2 ♦ ^ ■ ■ ■ , -> 

programs; In' addition to the 42% is the 6.4% of students enrolled in 

technical certificate /programs. * * 



Planned Programs / ^ 

Each superintendent was asked tp indicate if any programs now in . 
the- planning stages would be implemiented betiweeri Spring, 1974, and* - 
Spring, 1977. ' Five of the seven responding schools answered tHis question, 
and the programs they ^mentioned are listed below. \ , 



School 



Fairport 



Lake* County Joint 
Vocational School 



Painesvllle Harvey 

■ • . * 



Perry 
Wic.kliffe. 



Program " ' 

Dramatic Sr \ \ \ 
O.W.A. .1 
O.W^E. . 
. Indfepehdent Study 

High Skill St^po 
.Diversified Health 
Office Duplication 
Fgjiyic ^ Seryicfe 
Building Maintenance 

Electronics 

Child Care"(e;xpansion) 

Auto Shop TT Mechanical 
f Machine . Shop (expansion) 

Home Economics 
. ' *■ 

Career Education 

Vdc. Automotlv|^ Mechan. 
Voc'. Electronic^' 
VoC'. Fopd Setfvites " 



Grade Level 

9-12 
9-10 , 
11-12 
9-'l2 »• 

■ 11-12' 

11-12 
. 11-12 • , 

11^12 

11-12 

11-12' 
11-12 
• 11-12 
11-12 
11,-12 

JC-12 

11-12 
11-12 
' 11-12 
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Lakeland Community College has several p^r^ in the v - 

planning stages w^iich will be offered by Spring,. 1977. They are a . 
Bio-Medical Instrumentation Technology program, a Word Processing 
option to the Secretarial Science program, Fluid Power option in 
the Mecl^'anical Engineering program, ^an Engineering Desi^ program, 
a Kidney Dialysis program. Human Service Gene rali&t program,, a ■ ' 
one year certificate program for the Respiratory Technician, and 
Mass Media Technol6gy. A Fire Science program was added during ' 

the 1973-74 academic year. . 

. , ■ ■ • p ■ , ' ■ ■ - ^ . 

, ADULT (CONTINUING) EDUCATION SURVEY • . ' 

Non-credit adult (continuing) education courses' can supplement the 

career-related courses- and programs of any schodl system. In recognition 

of the important role eontinuin^ education cay ^p lay in this effort, Sub- 

Committee Three drafted and mailed a questionnaire "to ekch of the ptf6lic 

school adult -education directors in Lake Ccmnty. iThe Subr-Committee 

realized that non-credit courses are offered, by a wicje variety *of institutions 

and organizations such_^as churches, labor unions, recreation departments, 

YMCA's and YWGA's, etc. However^ the rol§, the pubXid schools had in 

' • ■ . ■ '■ ■ . ■ • * ' 

-this activity, ya^ls the c[u^tidjn a;^^d by, Sub-Cotomittee Three. The^^ questionnaire 

used is presented in the appendix. v 

Eight of the eleven high schools returned the questionnaire. 'Three 

of tlie responding schools, -Mentois, Painesville,^ River side, and Perry High 

Schools, indicated they did *not of fer/non-credife courses ^ 

One other school \sent a brochurq 6£ not complete the " 

questionnaire. - • . , . ' • * 

■ ■ • ■ ■ . ■ 73 > . I 



Adult (Continuing) : Education Offerings of Lialke County Schools » 
the first question asked each school to Indicate what' continuing 

education courses (career-related or ^ot) had been of fered by the school 

...••^ _ • '"■ " ■ ■ . 

system over %he last thread academic*^ years (1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74) .* 
The courses offered by the five responding schools are listed on the 
following pages. 



0. 
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Fairport Harding High 



1, Oil Painting / 

2, Rug Hooking 

3, Men Is Gym 

4, Women's Gym ' 
, 5. Crocheting 

6. Furniture Refinishing 

7 . Decoupage ' 

8. Beginning Knitting 

9. Advanced Knitting 

10. Shorthand I , , 

11. Jranscription 

12. Woodworking > 

13. Beginning Typing 

14. Accounting 

15. Beginning Sewing 

16. Advanced Sewing 

17. Rug Braiding 

18 . Upholstering 
19., Cake Decoratinp- 

Lake County Joint Vocational School 



1. Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

2. (Auto) Body Beautiful 

3. Auto Brake Service 

4. Auto Mechanics for Women 

5., Auto Pollution Control Devices 

6. Auto Tune-Up . » 

7. Blueprint Reading (Industrial Electricity) 

8. Blueprint Reading (Machine Trades) 
'9. Blueprint Reading (Welding) 

10. Instnimentation 

11. * Basic Electricity 

12. Industrial Electricity, D.C. ' 

13. ^ Industrial Electricity, A.C. 

14. " Machine Shop If 

15. Machine Shop II 

16. Arc Welding I ^ 

17. Arc Welding II' ^ ' 

18. Data Processing I 

19. Flower Arranging 

20. Cake Decorating 

21. Landscape Designing 

22. Reading Improvement 

23. Personality Development Seminar 

24. Metric System 

25. Real Estate Transactions 

26. Income Tax Clinic 

27. Buying & Selling Antiques 

28. Effective Communications ") 

29. How to Invest Wisely , ^ 

30. Typing (Beginning). 

31. Typing^ (Refresher)^ \ 
32; Shorthand (Beginne^r) 
33^ Shorthand (Refresher) 86 




Madison High School 

' ■ • •■ ^ * 

1. Advanced Needlepoint 
2; Basic Knitting , 
Basic Typing* 

4. Beginning Tennis* , 

5. Bookkeeping* 

6. / Bridge I (Beginning)* 

7. Business Machines* 
^; Cake Decorating* 
9. Ceramics I* 

10. Cerajnics II 
.11. Conversational Spanish*, 

12. Flower Arranging* 

13. Folk Guitar* 

14. Art History -Art Appreciation 

15. Home Gardening- 

16. Household Maintenance 

17. Introduction to Knitting Skill 

18. Law Everyone Should Know 

19. Macrame 

20. Marriage Enrichment 

21. New Math ^ 

22. Notehand 

23. Oil Pointing* % 

24. ^' Personal Typing* 

25. Psychology In Everyday Living 

26. Public Speaking 

27. Sewing I* 

28. Sewing II 

29. Small Gasoline Engine* 

30. Tailoring ll* ' 

31. Understanding the Stockmarket 

32. Upholstery* . 

33. Woodworking I* ; 
34-. Typing II* [ 

35. F^k Guitar II 

36. X Pottery-Creative* ' 
^r. Typing III ' / 

Crafts 
Bridge II* 
Sewing New Knits* 

Upholstery oil* 
Stockmarkiet 
Shorthand* \ 
Tennis I* / 
45. >i Tennis II* „ ^ 

(*indicates successful course) 



— i— Paines vi lle Aye a* 

jl. Cake decorating ^ 

S. Dressmaking I 

3. Dressmaking II 

4. Ground School Training ^ 

5. Tailoring 

6. Conversational Spanish 

7. Driver Education 

/ 8. Stationary Engineers Si . . 

Boiler* Operation 

9. Power Squadron 

10. Water Plant Operation 

11. Family Life Education 

12. Drug Education 

13. Ecology 

14. Women's Chorus 

15. Bridge Club 

16. Boiler Operator 

(*a diploma is available through the 
Evening School and twenty-five credit 
courses have been offered) ^ 

, Wicklif fe 

1. Antiques & Collectibles 

2. Architectural Drafting 

3. Art 

4. Automotive Tune-Up 

^. Boating Safety. & Seamanship 

6. Bookkeeping I 

7. Cake Decorating 

8. Ceramics 

9. Christmas Crafts & Gift Wrap 
10. Citizenship 
11*. Cpmputer Math 
1^. Crocheting, Knitting, and 

Art Needlework 

13. Dancing 

14. Drafting 

15. Drugs 

16. Electronics - Basic 

17. Electricity - Home 

18. J Electricity - Industrial 

19. English, for the Foreign Born 

20. Flower Arranging 

21. Fly Tying 

22. German 

23. Golf 

24. Greek 

25. Hair Styling & Grooming 

26 . Humanities 

27. Italian 

28. Karate / 

29. Ladies Exercise, Ballet, J/azz 

30. Law Course for the Layman^ 

31. Literature 
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Mkchine Shop Si Shpp Math 
Jil Painting 
Rhilosophy 

Physical Fitness. - Men 
politics 

^ed Cross - Standard First Aid 

Sales Training^Pre-employment- 
/Sewing-Beginning 
/Sewing-Intermediate 
( Shofthand-*Beginuing 

Shorthknd-Intermediate 

Shorthand-Brush Up 

Slimnastics - Womeii 

Slovenian 

Spanish - Beginning 
Speech 

Square Pancing 
Typing I^ 

Typing - Intermediate ' 
Vocal Lessons 



Will oughby-E a s t lake * 
. Acrylics 

'. Adult Self Improvement 
. Auto Body Repair 

. Automotive ;3rake & Steeririp R^pai 

Auto Care For Women: 
. Auto Tiine-Up for Men 
, Basic Seamanship and Boat Sa;fety 
Dance Instruction 
9. Driver Training 

10. French 

11. Gas Engines 

12. Golf . 

13. Sewing - Beginning 

14. Sewing - Intermediate 

15. Sketching 

16. Slimnastics 

17. Bridge . 

18. Building Maintenance - Women 

19. Cake Pecorating 

20. Creative Exercise 4 

21. Dancing - Mideastem 

22. Gourmet Cooking 

23. Graphoanaly^is 
24.. Knitting - Beginning 

25. Oils 

26. Social Psychology I 

27. Spanish f 

28. Stocks Si Bbjrias 

29. Study of the itoneral Educatbn Test 

30. Water Cplor Painting 

31. Woodv^king & Cabinet Making 
4*Willwghby-Eastiake schools offer an 

exteiisive program of over fifty credit 
Courses in their evening adult educatio; 
program.) 



Lakeland Community College 
Community Service Courses 

Lakeland Community College has offered numerous adult (continuing) 
education courses since Winter Quarter, 1973. These courses are 
called Community Service courses by the Lakeland staff. Listed 
below is a list of all the Community Service courses offered by 
Lakeland during the l^t three academic years and the f requency 
of those offerings. Those that were successful are also indicated 
by an asterisk. 



Course Title 

Handwriting Analysis* 
Hapkido* 

Intel/lectual Traditions of the West* 

Macrame* 

Yoga* 

Transactional Analysis* 
Abnormal Psychology* 
Beginning Karate* 
Defensive Driving* 
Effective Publicity 
Encounter Experience 
Pre-Retirement Planning* 
Women Writers in America 
How To Make Johnny Pick Up His Things* 
Home Decorating I* 
Psychic Phenomena* 
Driver Attitude* 
Lamaze I* * 
Lamaze II* 
Radio Seminar* 
Hydraulics* 
Personal Investments* 
Perceptual Development* 
!Psychology of Weight Loss* \ 
.Ethics in Business St Personal Life 
Automotive Seminar , 
Effective Study Techniques* 
Exercise for Women* 
Exercise for Men* 
Conversational Greek* 
Intermediate Karate* 
Advanced Karate* 

Solid State Electronics, Advanced* 
Television Repair 
Picker X-Ray* 
Offenders Attitude* 
DWI* " 

Tax 86 Tax Laws* ' ' 

Puppetry Workshop ' 

Calculus Refresher* 

Jazz Arrangement* 88 



Frequency of Course Offering 
7 

3 ^ ^ 
1. 

• 1 

' 5 
3 

10 
1 
1 
1 
"4 

\ 
4 

1 

- 3 
4 
19 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1' 

1 - 

4 

3 . , 
4 

4 ■ 
4' 
4 

1 

■■ • ■ ' 1 . 
2 
8 

. ,24. 
1 

/ 1 
1 
3 
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Course Title Frequency of Course Offering 

Jazz Harmony* . ' . 1 

Jazz Improvisation I* ' .2 

Fiinctional Piano* 3 

Metric Systems Fundamentals* 3 

Self Defense for Women* 3 

Origins of the Russian StatG5»« I . _L 

Beginning Chinese* i 3 . 

Understanding Drug tJse* ' J * 2 • 

Consumer Concerns * . 1 . 

Astrology* 1 

Applied Physics* 1 . 

How To Be Effective In a Meeting 1 

Conversational German* 2 

Wh^t It Takes to Live With a Mate and ' 

" Be Glad Of It , 1 

Speak Up With Confidence* o 1 

Intermediate Chinese* 1 _ * . 

Advanced Fortran* .1 

Aikido* ' ^ 2^ 

Family Relations Seminar* '1 

The Women, Yes 1 

Great Books Discussion* 1 

Advanced Metrics "1^ 1 

Conversational Russian* 2 

Science Fiction 1 

Creative Activities for the Young Child* 2 

Jack Daniels Tells It Like It Was .1 

All You Wanted To Know About Children But 

Didn't Have the Psych, to Ask 1 

Russian Revolution Mq^vements* ' - i 

Calligraphy* » 1 

Maintenance Seminar*' 1 

Metallurgy*- \ 1 
Basic Electronics i 

Basic Electricity* 2 [ 

Quality Control* 1 

Advanced Chinese* - 1 " 

Sino-Soviet Relations "1 

Recent Research in Human Sex 1 

Personal Communications - Women 1 

Personal Communications - Women & Men 1 

Hospital Management, Introduction* - L 

Alcoholism 1 ' 

Engineering Materials* 1 

Strength of Materials* 1 

Work Measurement* 1 

Industrial Costs* 1 ^ 

Behavird Modification 1 

Hi-Fi /Stereo . 1 

- ) ■ 
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Two additional questions were asked of tiie adult _^licatlon directors. The 
first attempted to determine If any specific topics had been requested which 

their school had been unable to satisfy. Below is a list of. these non-credit 

< 

courses . . „ 

. 1. Air conditioning - Laboratory Course 

2. Furniture Refinishing 

3. Full-time day programs (e.g. auto mecharics, machine shop) 
.4. Gourmet Cooking 

5. Drapes and Slipcovers 

6. Electronics 

7. Swimming ^ 

8. Advance Sewing i 



In addition to these courses which offer opportunities the adult directors 
were asked to suggest courses which might be offered in the future. This group 
coultf suggest additional ideas for adult education directors. 



1. Metrics 

2. Real Estate Transactions 

3. Furniture Reflnishing 

4. Photography 

5. Income tax * 

6. Comjparatlve Religion 

7. Nattoal childbirth classes 

8. "Free classes for a week or two" 

9. U. S. Power Squadron Courses (BoatingX 

10. Large Muscle Recreatioh Program (Basketball, Volleyball) 

11. Swimming • 

12. "Travel" Seminars > 

13. Custodial Manintenance Stoinar. 

14. Boiler Operator (Low Pressure) 



Lakeland Community College has additional Community Service classes planned 
for the. future. Many of these will cover clareer relate^ information.*^ 
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Future Lakeland Community Colljege Community Service Courses 



1« Estate Planning 

2. How to Run for Public Office 

3/ Home - Apartment Fire Prevention 

4. Careei^ Change 

5. , Intermediate Management Techniques in Hospitals In Other Care Centera 

6. Writing to Sell 

ll Leadership \ ' • 

8/ Career Focus for Today *s Woman 

9. The Calm and Fury of Weather • . ^ 

10. Office Work Today - Some things old, some things new 

11, Byzantine Period 

12 « Stocks and Comniodity Buying 

13. Theatre Dance . 

, 14, Residential Landscaping ^ 



/ 
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Chapter V CAREER ASPIRATIONS OF LAKE COUNTY STUDENTS 




CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



*This chapter describes a survey in which 44%, or 6^,756, of all - 
9-IO-I3.-I2 grade students in Lake County public schools were contacted 
in May, 1974'. 

^Nearly half of all seniors had college plans. 

*35% of all senfors planned to work full-time upon .graduation. 

*68% of all males and 46% ^f^ll ^emales'^l^^d part-time job 

* ^ ■ ■ i 

*44% of all sttfdenta saidJcareer planning was "ver^ important" to 

48%* said "moderately important." Onl%Bt said career planning was 

"not important." 

^College preparatory students as a group were most concerned about car-eer 

planning. > . * ^ . 

' ■ ' ■ ■ *' '^.-^ ' ' ' ' 

^Between the tenth and eleventh grade, students show an incredding interest 
in career plannitig. 

*57% of all students surveyed said they have definite career plans. This 
varied little by sex or grade. It did vary cojisiderably by. program; 
64% of vocational, 63% o£ college preparatory and 41% of general program 
' students had definite plans..: 

*The career^ BQlections of women were somewhat traditional with nursing, 
clerical worl^and tl^^^^hing being the idost popular. These three were 
chosen more than all othier areas combined*. / 

*The top career selections for men wer^ eja^ineering, skilled operation 
of precision equipment, agriculture and related biological work, machine ' 
, work, and craf tsmenship. 

*There was a considerable difference in career selection x^hen compared by 
jSchool program. - 

^Parents had the greatest lj%|luence o^i the career choice of seniors (25%) i 
school activities"^ (5%), and counselors (3%) had the leaat. 

*64% of ' seniors with definjbte career plans believe they had adequate 
career information* Overall, gener^l^tudents were less favorable than 
students in other programs. 

*23% of all seniors surveyed thought that schools^dld hot adequately 
prepare them to accept a job or to continue ^their edttc^ion. When analyzed 
by program, 38% of industrial arts ,^ 34% of general, 29% of home economics, 
21% of vocatioti^al, 18% of business and college preparatory felt this way. 
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The most extensive segment of the Lake County Career Opportunities 

- < 

Study II was conducted by Sub-Committee Four, Career Aspriatione. The 

primary data collected in this chapter, as well as Chapter Vllj were 

the work of Sub-Committee Four. Their names and the school eystams they. v 

■ • ■ ^ ' ' • ) ^ ' 

represented are as follows: * ' ^ 



Pat Corbett, Chairperson 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Kirtland Schools 

Andy Buynacek, Chairman 
Counseling Department - 
Lakeland Community College 

Louis Cl^cek, Director 
Career Education 
Willoughby-Eastlake Schools 

James D. Gordon 

Endres, Posner and Associates, Inc. 
Painesville City Schdols 

William Heylock, Counselor 
Wickliffe Schools 

Judy Nay, Coordinator 
Career Education 
Willoujghby-Eastlake Schools 

Betty Wollpert, Professor 
Lakeland Community College 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 



A. study of career opportunities could j»hardly^e complete unless it 

sought tfie opinions of 'the clients of the educational process. The* 

importance students give td career planning is, therefore, aa Important 

» • ' ' ' * , ■. ' 

segment of <t-he^Lake County Career Oppcrtunitieia Study. 

In the 1969 Lake County Career Opportunities Study, 13,000 students 

• . » •. 

were contacted.'^ One conclusion of the first study was that students 

expressed somewhat stereo-typed and narrow career jgoals. For example, 

females selected teaching and airline stewardess fs the most frequently 

mentioned career choices. Another possible conclusion was that students 

seem t6 have limited career iuformation". The selection of tealching , ' 

careers as the most frequently selected career goal for all students 

probably means that tl^is was onu of the few occupations students had ^ 

considerable contact with and information about • In short, it is likely 

students 4iad limited'" access to a variety of career information* 

In Chapter VI, the results of a similar survey ia presented. ' That < 
jExploring study polled over nine thousand Lake County students about the' 
careers in, which tjiey were interested. The differences in the 1969 
Career Opportunity and the Exploring studies art reviewed in Figure 6-4 
and 6-5 of this report. . ^ ^ . V ^ 

Most educators have reacted to the growing need for better career 
infonpation in the secondary schools. One ^ such • reaction is Career 
Education. Since 1969, two school systems have instituted career education. 

'N.I, , : , 

Career Education is a comprehensive educational progtam designed to 

provide students with the ttecegs^ry information arid d^velopinpntal experiences 

to prepare them to live and work in. society. It combines the efforts of 
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home, school and connnunity and reaches preschool tKrdugh adulthood,' ' 
Career Education co-ordlnators assist classroom teachers to help In ^ 
career development-^ and provide some career exploration, 

The^ school systems which offer Career Education are Kirtland and 

• • . * • . 

Willoughby-Eastlake, Since these programs have not been operational for 

very long, their, cumulative effect cannot.be accurately measured. It 

is , however*, a stitep in the direction of impipoved career (vocational and 

avocational) information and guidance. Progresa indicates the growing 

interest of the schools^rln)' tjhie general topic Of «this report. 

Since 1965, numerous articles have been published on career education,^ 

They provide a research and conceptual base to initiate and Implement a 

program, Case'^histories of successful programs have also be^n published 

and offer a wealth of practical, data, 

- Based on this gi^owing concern for better career information as well 

as the neecl to question the receivers of the educational process this 

research sijrvey was* undertaken. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE REPORT ' 
When Sub-Committee Four embarked on their student survey, they ^ 
hoped to* reach the* following goals: . 

1. To determine- the extent to which students have defined 
their career go|ils, 

2, To determine the .specific CAREER CLUSTERS-'^ to which 
students aspire. 



•^See Definition of Terms, Chapter I. 
hh±i. • ^ ""t . ' 

^An extensive bibliography is available by Sidney C. High, Jr. and. Linda 
Hall. It is titled * 'Bibliography on Career Education," October, 1972. Write 
the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational^ 
and Technical Education, U,S, Office of Education, Washington, D.C, ^ Also 
review the Educational Resoutces Information Center (ERIC), Research in Education 
monthly journals. Write Superintendent of Documents, U* S, Printing Office,* 
Washington, D.C. 20402, Single copies $3.25. 

. ^See Defini\lon of Terms, Chapter 1,. 9«5 I . 
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3. To discover the Importance students give to career planning. 

A\ To determin^e student attitudes toward career counseling and 
^ related sehool services. (This Is reported In detail In 
Chapter VII.) . . 

PROCEDURES FOR COLLECTING DATA ' 
ix. Sub-Cpimnlttee Four elected to use a research design similar to that 
used In the 1969 study. Specifically, two student questionnaires were 
developed; pne for seniors and anc^her for 9-10-11 grades (underclassmen). 
A sample of each Is presented In the appendlxj Several modifications 
were made, but the most significant was in the list of . ocpupatlonal ; 
clusters students were to select. Although the| 196^- study had used a 
rather numerous list of 'occupations. It wds decided to simplify the list 
in favor of broader career clusters. The most Important, single rationale ' 
for this was that there ape many competency commonalities to these 
occupational clusters which lend themselves Ideally to curriculum planning. 
For example, all selling and merchandising occfjipations hav^ a ^need for 
broad communications skills. Therefore, students in such a curriculum 
should develop these competencies* There were several comprehensive 
lists of career clusters considered."^ The Ohio Vocational Interest 
Service (OVIS) ifst of . twenty-seven ^usters was finally selected. The 

lb ' ■ ; ■ . % ■ 

questionnaires were pre-tested wit^h twenty sjnidents and then administered 

with a few minor changes. * ; 

♦ ** ' ' "* 

During the last two weeks of May 1974, all public school systems in 
Lake County . received questionnaires for each student in 9th-i2th grades. 
^Each respective superintendent of schools appointed a counselor or' 
another individual for each^ school building Who cdoirdlnated the admin- 



, ^Other sources of clusters considered were Elducational Research Council 
Kuder Preference Test, Dictionary of . Occupational Titles , hnd Ohio's Career 
Education listings. 
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istration of the questionnaires. In total 6,756 questionnaires from 

■ . ... ■ / 

nine high schools ans six Junior high schools were usable. This tepresented. 
U% (or 6,756 of 15,378) of all 9-10-11-1:2 grade stud^f^^lir fehT ^bilc — 



schools during t:he 1973-74 school year. The resu3rcs^^ere-i:oi:a:l«drr^ ~~ 

compared, and cross-classified. A review of the findings is the substance 
of this chapter. The^ fifteen participating schools were: 



Usable 
Ques t ionna ir es 
Seniors 9-11 



Fairport Harbor Schools 
Harding High School 

Klrtland Schools 

Kirtland High School ^ 

Madison Schools 
Madison High School 

Mentor Schools 
Mentor High School . 

, \ 

Painesville Schools 

Harvey High School- 
> 

Painesville Township Schools 

Riverside High School 

J. R. Williams Junior High ' 

Perry Schools . 
Perry High Schpol 

Wlckllffe Schools 
Wlcklif f e High School 
Wlckllffe Junior High ' 



Wllioughby-Eastlake $ chools 
South High School / \ f 
Eastlake Junior «High^ 
Kennedy Junior ^±g}^ 
Willoughby Junior HSi,gh ; 
Willowick Junior H|gh 



^3 

r 

187 

30§ 

87 
/ 
108 

59 
219 

141 ' 



155 
78 
728 
710 
548 



589 
272 



311 



542 
296 



484 

201 
121 
285 
211 



Total 
198 
151 
915 
1018 
635 
969 

370 ^ 



.1057 



1443 



1225 



5531 



6756 



f 



LIMITATIONS . ^ . /. 

Semantics can often create a. problem for nori-person^l survey roMarch. 
Dd eg^-arvord m ean the same to all those responding to th^ questionnaire? 



In the case of a study contacting over 6,000 people,^ as^ thla one has, it 



is virtually impossible to be .certain of word interpretation. For 
example, how "definite" is a definite career choice to a ninth grader; 
or for a senior? Do all students know the academic program in which 
they are enrolled? Did some industrial arts persons check general or 
vocational? 

Closely related to the above is a second limitation of the study. 
The project coordinator had np control over exactly how and when the 
questionnaires were administered. Some schools administered them in 
homeroom, some in Health class, while others used English classes. 
Timing also affects the mood of the respondent. Will a student in the 
10:00 a.m. English module be as favorable to statt with as a student in 
a 3:00 p.m. study hall? Also, there was little direct contact with most 
of the people who actually gave the classes inst^ructlpns for completing 
the questionnaire. A brief description was provided^ 

project; co-ordinator worked through intermediaries. 

/ \ 

^ third limitation deals with the 27 select|:ed ^career clusters. 
Again, closely related to the semantics probl^ mentijpned above, 8tu4^nt»f 
might have perceived some overlap in some of the cluAer titles. ..^Jfar****'^^ 
example,. the clust^^rs training people and teaching, ciunseling, and 

social wdrk may seem to be the same ocQupational area {to some. In 

] I . * 

addition, entertaining people and musical activilties were checked together 
on a few questionnaires. On the positive side, the departure from the 
usual job cluster or classification system (The Exploring Survey in^^, 
Chapter VI is a traditional breakdown.) may have caused the students to 

88 .4 



but mostly the 



think through their answers *i9ore carjefully than they nfight have with a 
typical job breakdown. 

r 

^^-^tsc^tiy^ one m ay que stion the valid it y of asking adol escent in~ 
r^i-_G ult ur 4g — t Q=Baafc e-a— f-i tv l^: e-ca ^€ 



that most responses vindicate a high 
better description of the responses 
not a "definite choice.** 

Overall, we believe the survey 



e^g^^^ctiofe e^. " Q na^c rotild spectdraire 



degree of interest: 



at best. A 



may be a "'highly cualitative choice," 



did measure the feelings and opinions 



of Lake County students. The impressive 44% of all stjudents eliminates 
problems of sampling error. 



SCHOOLS RECEIVE 
For the purposes of this study. 



tOCAL DATA 

it was unnecessary to compare each 

1 

individual shcool. Instead, coutity4wide figures were^ used. However, in 

orde:^ to provide more meaningful data each school system received a 

if 

detailed breakdown of the totals by participating schools in their j 
district. For example, ^ladison Schools would know how each male or - 
female of any grade of atly program answered each question. This specific 
local data was given to each superintendent during the week of September 23 
1974. . 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 
All Students 

In total, 48% of all student^s who participatetd in the study were 
males. All students surveyi^d were enrolled in a public school iti Lake 
County, Ohio. Of all the students polled, 1,992 or 30% were freshman; 
1,889 or 28% were in the tenth •^igrade; 1,645 or 24% were in the eleventh 
grade, and 1,225 or 18% were seniors. The program affiliations for all 

99 

• 89 



the- students surveyed were 2,754 or 41% collfege preparatory, 1,435 or 
21% general, 1,133 or 17% vocational, 697 or lOrbusinessf or commercial, 
337 or 5% industrial arts, 114 or 2% home economics, and 230 or 4%' 



classed as other, ^ The pie chart in Figure 5-1 illustrates the overall 



program affiliation of students, 

FIGURE 5-1 

Academic Program Affiliation of All students Surveyed 
Total students - 100% or 6,756 




Business or Coimnercial 
10% or 697 



^ Other 
4% or 230 



Industrial Arts 
Home feeonomics 5% or 337 

0 

2% or 114 
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Plans After Graduation " 
Of considerable interest to educators, parents, and industrial 
■leaders are the plans of students immediately after high' school graduation 
""InTJake- County, most school systems conduct follow-up studies to determine 
this. Certain programs, such as the vocational subjects, are required 
to complete this type of descriptive research. In the career aspirations 
questionnaire, the first type of infotmatibn requested was what the 
student planned to do on a full-time basis the first year after gradu-- 
at ion. Figure 5-2 compares the responses by grade, while Figure 5-3 
compares answers by sex and 5-4 by program, 

Post-Secondary Education 
Since the largest portion of students supveyed (41/0 were in the 

college preparatory program, it is logical to look at the college plans 

\ 

©f all respondents first. It is ^Iso of considerable interest to area 
colleges as well as teachers in the college preparatory programs. 

Three separate choices for college training are given (#6, 7, 8 on 
Figures 5-2, 5-3, and 5-4), The three choices were four-year college, 
two-year conimuuity/ junior college, and technical or business school. 
These three /Choices are subtotaled on each figure. 

The percentage of all students planning some form of higher education 
immediately after high school graduation Increases steadily between the 
freshman and senior year C41g-42/^-437^'-47?0 until nearly half, of the 
gr<aduating seniors have these plans. The percentage of each sex planning 
college varies at each gtade Ij^Vefl, The percentage of females who plan 
higher education stays remarkably close in each grade level C44E«'44/^«* 
45/^-44/0 , A smaller percentage of the men surveyed plan college at each 
©f the underclass grades C38/^«41%-42%) , It is between the junior and 

■ ^1 
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senior year that the greatest increase for males planning post-secondary* 
education occurred* As seniors* 51% or 295 of all males planned some 

8 ^ 



of the 1,225 seniors polled planned higher education* Coincidentally, 
this is the national average for the percentage of all students going on 
to college.^ 

An, examination of college bound plans by academic program (Figure 5-4) 
shows that'many students have collegiate plans even though they are not 
In the college preparatory prograi.. The percentage of students in first 
four programs with college plans in *the largest programs stays remarkably ^ 
similar Between the 9th and 12th grade* There was a large percentage 
increase between the 9th and 12th grade q£ industrial arts and home 
economics students with college plans.. The vocational prbgrams presumably 
sent the smallest portion of their students (16%) on to college compared 
t0 other programs; college preparatory wou^ld^ send the most (76%) • The 
four^year college was the most frequent choice for college preparatory 
seniors (55?0»^but this type of J<istituttott wasn't nearly -as attractive 
to seniors in other programs. In fact, thQ two-year community college 
is the highest choice ftor students In every other program. But in terms 
of actual numbers, the college preparatory program had the largest- 
amount of students going to a community college (108 or 20S). Overall, 
college preparatory liad a higher number bf students planning to atte^nd a 
community college than all the other programs combined (108-^83*) . 



ERIC 



^For an interesting discussion of this^ topic based on ability groupings^ 
sex, an^ socio-economic gua^tiles see K. Patricia Cross, Beyond the Open Door , 
Jossey-Bass Hac, 1972, pp. 5-13. • 

■ io2. 
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9 Employment Plans * ' . 

A atudent^Sd three choices to select for employment after 'graduation. 

^ - - - 

-These-^ere-apprent-leeshlp-programs , on-the-job training programs, and . * 



jwprking rull-titoe without the benefit of speclal^^job tralMng. ' By^ 



combining these first three categories in the first sub-total (*) in 
Figures 5-2, 3, and 4, an accruate reflection of immediate employment 
plans was possible • 

Beginning in the ninth grade, 26?^ of 517 of all students plan to be 
employed .full-time the first year upon graduation from high school. 
More males (30/0 than females (22%) have this' plan as freshmen. This 
parttern continues in the tenth grade with mote females (25^) planning to 
be employed. In the Junior year, the percentage of all students planning 
work increases to 30?^ or 493. At the same time, males planning work 
increases to 32E while females Increase to 28%. During the senior o 
year, females planning employment Increases 7% to 35% virtually equal 
^to i^ales at 36%. Therefore upon graduation from high school, 35?^ of all 
1974 seniors planned to either work full-time, to be apprentices, or to 
have oa«the-Job training. ^ 



The employment plans differ markecfit^ when -analyssed by academic 
program. Regardless of program, mnaller pereentagea of students plan to 
work as fre^Vimen than as seniors. The lone exception is home econonvlcs, 
and the relatively small number of respondents in this category (14 . 
seniors) ^causes the sample percentage to be susgect. 

In the senior classification, tVie vocational programs had t^he 
highest percentage (63^0 and tVie second highest number of students (135) 
who have immediate employment plans. The genetal program seniors had 
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the fourth hlghe.st parcentage C48E) , but the highest number of graduates 
<140) planning iimediate employment • The eolleg^ preparatory program 
-hax^^e^owest" percentage^l2y?)"^ahd'^6^thlr^ number (70) , The 



business oT^ eoimnerclal program had the second highest percentage— (59%*)= 



and the fourth highest number, (^^5) . 



Military Service and Homemalclng 
Military service shows a decline In percentage of Interest for all 
students between the freshman and senior years (6% to 3%). Not unexpectedly, 
the military attracts Interest primarily from males who are underclassmen. 
However, the percentage of Interested senior males (5%) and females (3%) 
Is closer than at any other grade. When compared to others, the industrial 
arts programs send the highest percentage of its students to the military 
CIOZ)." 

Some females at each^* grade level platl to be housewives C9th«=^l/3, 
10th«lS, llth'-ai, 12th-2/0 on an exclusive basis after graduation. 

Students Without Plans 

The percentage of students who ''don't know" what they wlll^be doing 

the first year after school declines steadily between the 9th and 12th grades 

Cl9S-'18g-14?^-6/^) . However, 1% ot 85 high school seniors in Mdy 1974 did 

not know what they Intended to do during the 1974-75 academic year. The 

« 

percentage of males' and females with no plans was very similar, even 
though a greater percentage of females at every grade lev^l had no plans 
for the first year after graduation. 

A comparison of the programs of students who did not know what they 
would do immediately after graduatlon^ls Interesting. At both thB 9th 
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and 12th grade levels, the general program had the highest number of 
Students (131 and 29 respectively) and pereentage C33E and 7%) who 
checked "don't te^w." The'second highest number of "don't knows" at 
each livel^ 'camXfrom th e college p reparatory program* 



At each grade level\ 1% of the s^5|||ents surveyed had plans whieh 
did not coincide with the choices available. Typical ©f the unconventional 
plans and responses of seniors were "I plan to travel for a year," or 
"I plan to work full time and go to school." More in«depth research 
into this area seems advisable. 

. Part-Time Employment of Students 

Part-time,, employment can be an outstanding source of career infonnation 

r 

and development. 4, part-time job can be an exploratory experience which 
can signal opportunity ©r can form a base of eKperience to make a more 
precise career selection. In recognition of this, many schools in Lake 
County offer Work 'experience and co-operative occupational education, 
or "co-op" programs as they are usually called. These programs vary 
considerably in intent. Mork experience programs have their primary 
purposes either to prevent students from "dropping outi^" of high school 



or to broaden "real" life enperiencb. They hope that some type of job 

9 

eKperience can help the student adjust to his environment. 

Contrastingly, co-operative occupational education programs provide 
a variety of learning experiences correlated with classroom activities 
leading to growth and advancement on the job. Students are^paid for 
th|^ir work and job rotation ,1s a common method of such programs. Examples 
of co-operative pijftgrams in Lake County are dlstributi^^e education, co- 
operative office education, and diversified co-operative training. At 



' — ^ — ^ — —7^. 

%ee.Definltiok©f Terms, Chapter^ I. 

^Ibid*^ A discussion of the differences iix co-operative and work' 
experience progi^ams is presented. gQ ' ^ fkQ 



Lakeland Community College^ the retailing, business management, and _ 
engineering programs have a co-operative format. Many students are 
enrolled in these programs locally (See Chapter IV.) and nationally. 

^Regardless of format, credit or non-credit, co-operative or work 
experience, school-connected or not, part-time employment is a significant 
source of career information. A survey question determined how many 
students had part-time jobs. Figure 5-5 illustrates the findings. 

More males are employed as a percentage at each grade level (52%- 
68%-78%-80%) than females (34%-34%-54%-70%) . Males dominate in actual 
numbers employed at each grade level as well. There was a perj:entage 
difference of males and females at each grade level. There was a 18% 
difference in the 9th grade, 34% in the 10th, and 24% in the 11th grade. 
Females close the gap to a 10% difference in the senior year. In total, 
56% or 3,796 of the students surveyed were employed part time. Overall, 
68% or 2,189 of males //ere employed and 46% or 1,598 of all females were 
employed. 
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Importance of Career Planning 
An assumption throughout this report has been that students need 
and want career planning information. To validate this assumption, 
students were asked to what degree career planning was impcfrtant to 
them. The results are presented in Figure 5-6 • 



FIGURE ,5-6 
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Overall, 44% of the students selected "very important," 48% selected 
"moderately Important," and 8% selected "not important," The percentage " 
of total students selecting "very important" increases consistently by 
grade level (36%-40%"50%-54%) withi the greatest rise between 10th and 
11th grade. At the same time, the percentage ofi those selecting "moderately 
importaitt" decreases (54%-52%-43%-.38%) , while thlse selecting "not 
important" remains at somewhat the same level ilu%-^7o--l%-^%) # 

College preparatory students as a group werelmost concerned about 
career planning. Overall, they had the lowest percentage of responses 
in "not important," Following them in rank order were commercial or 
business, vocational, business, general, industrial! arts, and home 
economics programs, 1 

The degree of interest might best be gauged by Ithe responses to thei 
"very important" choice, A3 a percentage of the total for 6ach program, 
the rankings change slightly, GolljBge preparatory was still the highest 
rank, but vocational moves to second replacing commercial/business. 
Following that comes industrial arts, general, and Jiome economics. 

For every program, except industrial art$^ there is a considerable 
increase in the "very important" category between the tenth and eleventh 
grades. For vocational students, the significant increase is between 
the ninth and tenth grades, Perhaps at this time, .the majority of 
students might be receptive for career guidance and information, 

Definiteneas of Career Plans of Students 
To determine student interest in various careers, Sub-Committee 
Four had two choices. The committee could have all students indicate 
their career interests regardless of the degree of conimltment, or firstly 
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try to ffnd out how serious were the students' plans. The former was' 
essentially the research tactic of the Exploror Career Interest Survey 
. reported in detail in Chapter VI, The decision was made to determine 
those career areas of considerable interest to students. Therefore, 
question 14 on the Survey asked "1)0 you have definite career plans?" If 
a student checked "Yes," he was to continue oon reacting to three more 
(Questions including checking the career cluster which most closely * 
tesembled his chosen career field. If the student responded "No, I do 
not have definite career plans," he Was to stop. Overall, 57% or 3,830 
of the students surveyed said "Yes,f they had definite career plans. A 
surprisingly similar percentage of Student© at each grade level responded 
yes CS6%-55%-57%-60%).'' likewise,/ there was little difference in responses 
of males and females by grade^^ More females seem to have decided earlier; 
however. In total, 55% ^of males and 60% of females indicated definite 
career plair^. Figure 5-7 presents the findings. 

An analysis of the "definite career plans" by academic program and 
grade is revealing as Figure 5-8 shows. Overall, the programs having 
the highest percentage of students with definite career plans are vocational 
(64%) and colle^g^ preparatory (63%). The next percentage is the general 
program (41/0* In terms of numbers of students without definite plans, 
college preparatory is first (1,748) while home economics is last (56). 

The Specific Career Choices 
Overall, 57% or 3,823 of the students questioned said they had 
definite career plans. These students were then asked to select from a 
list of 27 career clusters the occupational area which most closely 
approximated their chosen field. For all students, the five most 
•> » 
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iErequently selected career clusters were nursing and related technical' . ^ 
work, clerical work, engineering and related technical work, teaching/counseling/ 
social work, and medical work/ doctor. Figure 5-9 lists in rank otaer 
the career clusters most frequently cited by all students, senior J, and 
tmderclassm^l^,^ (9-10-11 grades) combined. 

The use/of a relatively brief list of career clusters seems basically 
defensible because^jof the lack of specificity of most students* career 
plans. For eyaSple, the student may have a general idea that business 
administration is what he wantst However, it may be difficult to narrow 
his choice to such specific Jobs as market researcher, investment consultant,.^ 
etc. In addition, it is probably easier to set up curricula designed 
fir a broader range of jobs. Schools can, therefore, concentrate o|i •---^ 
u'bject matter commonalities which can be more efficient. 

A more detailed explanation of each career cluster can be found on 
the sample questionnaire in the appendiXt 

An examination of the selections of the two sexes is essential to 
this report. The analysis of the ten most frequently 'selected career 
clusters is the subject of Figures 5-10 (male) and 5-11 (female). The 
rankings were further arranged for the grade level of respondents. 

Career Selections of Males 
For males, engineering and related technical work was the highest 
ranked career cluster for each grade. The ninth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grade men cited the career cluster at least twice as frequently as the 
cluster ranked second. In those same three grades, there was a larger 
numeric difference in the first and second rankings than between the 
second and tenth. 
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/ 

j In terms of the ten most frequently cited crusters at each grade 
level, those careers ranked were engineering (1-1-1-1),*'*° skilled operation 
of precision equipment (3-2-4-4), agriculture an^ related biological 
work (6-5-3-6), machine work (4-4-7-7), and craftsmanship (2-7-2-10). / 
Those career clusters mentioned in the first ten for three of the grades 
were number work (0-8-5-2 ),-'-'^ artistic work (9-9-0-3), and legal work 
(7-6-0-9) ^ The number work cluster consistently rose in the ranking * 
between ninth and twelfth grade. Two careers were mentioned .twice in 
,the first ten. They were managerial work '(0-0-10-5) and communications 
(0-0-9-8). Managerial work Increased in rank considerably between the 
ninth and twelfth grade. 

'\ 

Career Selections of Females , 
There was remarkable consistency from grade to grade in the responpe^v 
of females J much more so than for males. Women mentioned, nine of the 
same career clusters each year, another three times, and one cluster a 
single time. The flrs^ three most frequently cited clusters were the 
Same each^year. In addition, there was a large numeric gap between the 
third and fourth ranked choices each year. The first three career 
cluster choices for females were nursing and related technical work (1- 
2-2-1), clerical work (2-1-1-2), and teaching, coun8el;lng, and social 
work (3-3-3-3). It. should be noted that these thfee clusters represent 



the somewhat traditional ca^^ra fo^ women. 



/^^^^Hencilorth to"^^ refer to^ the position of rank for* each^ grade level ^ 
(9-10-11-12) in ascending order. *^ «^ ^ ^ " ^ 

11 • ^ ^ 4 ^ 

A zero peans the career cluster was.not jrdnked in the first J:en 
for that yearn* ^ ' < ,^ : , 
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The remainder of the careers clt^ were caring" for people or animal^^ 
(4-6-4-4) , medical work/doctor ' (5-5-6?8) , artistic work (6-4-5-5) , 
servlna the needs of people (7-9-7-9), legal work (8-10-9-lD} ,/and 
providing a skilled service, which Includes beautician and^Wlr stylist • 
(10-7-8-7),. The number work cluster was listed three 'times *ln the 'first 



ten (0-8-10-6)* Musical activities was rmiked iilntl^ by t^^ 9th grade 
feiaales questioned • >^ 

When we compare the eleven careers most frequently vt^Lted by females 
with the same ll^t fdr mal^s, we find little overlap. In termJof the 
top ten rankings of any grade, males selwted only five of thfe same 
clusters that females favorctd*. pPemales picked six ^choices that men did 
not. Males selected six tlfet-^em^les did not. Most importantlyj^there 
was no overlap In any of the four top ranked jobs for either sex, and v 
these four career clusters accounted^^or well over half of the respondents 
for both sexes. 

■9k 

Career Selections by Pcogram 

* 

Some of the most Interesting results In the survey were the career 
cluster selections categorized by the students* academic program and 
grade. Figures 5-11 to S-16 show these comparlsbns by the six academic^ 
programs called for In the study. The six programs are presented in the 
order of their total sample enrollment. College preparatory comprised 
the largest single group of respondents, while home economies had the 
smallest. ^ ^ 

The college preparatory program students totaled 2,753 with 1,748 
or 64Jt having definite career plans. These students havo remarkably 
consistent career plans at each grade level. Figure 5-12 sliows that the 

■■ ^ * 
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first four most frequently cited careers for each grade are the same. 

Nursing (1-3-2-1) j*'*^ teaching/counselor/social work (4-1-1-2), medical 

work/doctor (2-1-3-3), and engineering and related technical work (3-4- 

4-5) are .these four. The other favorites of college preparatory students 

were legal work (5-5-5-7)*^ 'agriculture (7-6-6-8), number work (0-8-7-6), 

and artistic work (8-7-10-9). Only twelve career clusters were mentioned 

by 9-10-*ll-12 grade College preparatory students. 

The 1,443 students in the general program has considerable variance 

in year-to-year cluster rankings (Figure 5-13). They also had the 

lowest percentage of students (41%) with definite career plans.. The 

* 

first, six career cluster selections for seniors did not follow a pattern 
of consistency as did the college preparatory student responses. The 
fii::»tr^ix clusters for senior general program students were artistic 
work (0-2-3-1), engineering and related technical work (10-5-0-2), 
nursing (2-0-1-3), serving personal needs (8-8-5-4), skilled operation 
of precision equipment (7-3-'0-5), and managerial work (0-0-0-6). In 
addition* 9-10-11-12 grade general program students listed five career- 
clusters that college preparatory students did not mention. 

Vocational students polled equalled 1,134 with 727 or 64% having 
definite career plans. The students in vocational programs selected the 
following career clusters most frequently: Clerical work (7-2-1-1), 
engineering and related technical work (4-2-2-1), providing a skilled 
service (6-4-3-3), skilled operation of precision equipment (1-1-0-4), 
number work (10-7-9-5), machine work (2-4-3-7), craftsmanship (5-9-4-9), 
and nursing (3-6-6-9); Two career areas were mentioned less frequently 

12 

Henceforth refer to the position of rank for each grade level 9-10- 
11-12 in that order, A zero means the career cluster was not ranked in 
the first ten for that year. ^ 
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in the top ten, teaching/counseling/social work (0-0-7-7) and selling 
and merchandising (0-0-0-10) • Vocational students only selected one 
career not mentioned by college preparatory or general students. 
Figure 5-JL4 reviews the findings. 

Coimnercial or business students surveyed totaled 698 with 373 or 
53% having definite career plans • Predictably, the most frequently 

"'IS. I 

seleofed carder cluster for the coimnerical or business studeftt (Figure 
5-15) was clerical work (1-1-1-1), In fact, for the ninth, eleventh, 
and twelfth graders clerical work had a higher numeric total than all 
the otlier clusters combined. The remainder of the career clusters 
selected for commercial o^: business students were: Number work (4-2-2- 
2), nursing (0-0-6-3), selrvlng personal needs of people (3-7-3-6), and 
artistic work (2-3-7-6). However, the numeric totals for most career 
clusters in the lower portion of the f irst^ ten are small, making pro- 
jections for the entire population of business students difficult. 

Groups Which Influenced Career Choice 
If students responded to "yes" whether they had definite career 
plans, they were then asked to respond to other questions. The first of 
^ these was which group helped them most in the selection of their career 
plans. Students were to respond only once to a checklist of eight 
groups or activities. The groups Included parents, friends, teachers,^ 
' and counselors. Work experience activities, other activities, and 

school activities were covered. A category labled "other" was included 
as a catch-all for anything else; Figures 5-18 a'nd 5-19 review the 
groups or activities checked by seniors and underclassmen respectively. 
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Please note that only those sttldents who had definite career plans 
included in these statistic^j^ajad the percentages relate to only these * 
students. 

The most frequently selected influence group for all students was 
parents. Twenty-five percent of seniors and 27% of underclassmen checked 
parents. There is little difference in the percentages when compared by 
sex. However » there are considerable differences when the program 
variable is introduced. For seniors » 29% of college preparatory stu- 
dents checked parents versus no selections by industrial arts students. 
When underclassmen were polled ^ 32% of commercial or business sttfdents 
and 30% of college preparatory students checked parents. 

Friends were checked with nearly equal frequency fey all groups. 
The range was 7%-13% for all students with arithmetic means of 9% for « 
seniors and 8% for underclassmen. 

Teachers > as ^n influence on career choice, had a relatively small 
ranjge of 4% for general student underclassmen to 11% for senior females. 
There are two notable exceptions: 19% of the senior commercial students 
and 40% of senior industrial arts students were Influenced most by 
teachers in formulating their career plans. 

Counselors were mentioned more frequently by" underclassmen than 
seniors as an Influential source of infoirmation. On the average, 3% of 
seniors and 5% of underclassmen checked counselor. Senior males and 
underclassmen females were more likely to check counselor. The range 
for underclass programs was 3% to 9%. The senior* range was 0% to 4%. 

Work experience was an important source of career Information for 
all students with 18% of seniors and 13% of underclassmen. It is likely 
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the percentage difference of male (18%) and female (9%) underclassmen is 
accounted for simply because more males hold jobs as underclassmen. 
(See Figure 5-5. )• Work eJxperlence seems an especially Important source 
of Information for vocational, commercial or business, industrial arts, 
and general students. 

Ten percent of seniors and 11% of underclassmen delected "other" 
activities. There was little variation by sex. All college preparatory 
and 9-10-11 home economics students had the highest frequency of choice ' 
with 14% and 16% respectively. Respondents were not asked for examples 
of other activities, but presumably one of the important ones would be 
^xploror Posts. The Exploror program and its Career Interest Survey is 
the subject of the next chapter. 
^ School activities were checked by 5% of underclassmen and 5% of 
seniors. The range for all programs was 2% to 9%. Guest speakers, • 
field trips,*' and class projects would probably be included in this 
category. ' * 

The category of "other" had a request for cited examples. A large 
portion of those surveyed checked it. Twenty percent of seniors and'' 23% 
of underclassmen selected "other." By far the most often mentioned 
example was "myself." Most of the students mentioning this category 
believed they, themselves, had heeii the primary source of knowledge 
about their chosen career. 

One might raise a serious question about the validity of a question 
asking for the "most" important source. In addition to semantical problems 
involved, it is likely that a career selection is based on numerous 
sources of information. It might have been more meaningful for students 
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to order their first three choices with respect to the degree of 
Importance. Future surveys should address themselves to this question. 

Senior Attitudes on Adequacy of Their Academic Preparation 
The seniors who participated in this study represent mbst of the 
high schools within the county and present a large enough cross section 
^to give a reliable evaluation of the programs within the high schools • 
Nearly half of the 1,225 seniors are males and 44% of all the senior e 
are in college preparatory programs • This 44%, when compared with the 
40% of all 9-11 graders, is a sizable amount since the seniors represent 
only 18.1% of the total student population in this study, 

* Among the seven programs of study, males were predominate in three-- 
college preparatory (284 to 252), industrial arts (28 to 1), and general 
(154 to 138). A greater number of women responded in the other three 
programs— vocational (121 to 95), business or commercial (91 to 18), and 
home economics (14 to 0). The program affiliations of seniors is the subject 
of Figure 5-20. 

Figure 5-20 
Program Affiliations of Seniors 




The attitudes of students pan be a powerful force In educational 
evaluation. Course evaluations and follow«*up studies otq. graduates are 
two of the frequent examples of this type of feedback. This Is why 
seniors n^y be In an excellent position to evaluate learning as compared 
with underclassmen,^ Therefore^ seniors were asked a question that / 
underclassmen were not concerning whether the preparation they had in ^ 
school helped them to accept a Job, to continue their^ducatlon^;^r 
whether It did both or neither. One might raise a rellablllty«*-related 
question concerning these responses. Even though seniors may be able to 
judge the value of their formal education better than underclassmen , an 
assessment several years after graduation may yield more reliable results. 
Keeping this lim^tatioti ±a mind, a presentation of the seniors' responses 
Is contained In Flgurfe^5-21, 

A review bf the dat6 for all students combined shows .17% checking 
accept a job, 30% eontMue ydxir education, 29% both, and 23% neither, j 
Senior males and females, db not differ markedly in their attitudes. 
However, a greater perc^^^tage 6£ women dhecked "accept |i job," while 
more men checked "continiie^^Gar education," 

.. ^ • 

A (jompatlson by program shows considerable differences in opinion. 
College preparatory and commercial or business students rated their 
academic programs more favorably than any^ of the other groups of program 
enrollees. Forty-seven percent of e611ege preparatory students selected 
"continue your education," which is obviously the primary goal of this 
program. In addition, 29% of college prep students checked "both." 
Also the smallest percentage (18%) of these same students for both 
programs checked "neither." 
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Vocational students were second higliest^ in their favorable attitudes 

' — «» 

toward their school program. Thirty-six percent of vocational «tud6nts 
checked "accept a^job." This is understandable since tl\e goal of a^ 
vocational program is job preparation. Of the vocational students^ 34Z» 
selected "both" and 9% chose "continue your education." 

Home economics students were next on a continuum of satisfaction^ 
while the "other" category has approximately the same percentages as 
home economics. , ^ 

It is in the industrial arts and general programs we find the 
la^rgest percentage of enrollees checking "neither" - 38% and 34% respec- 
tively. Over one-third of the students in both .programs believe their 
high school has inadequately prepared them for either work or continued 
education^ Whether the^e student opinions aire accurate is, perhaps, 
debatable. However at the very least, the3e respcmses represent dissatis- 
factions of some type, perhaps manifesting themselves on these questljlons. 

It is interesting to note how many students in the "occupational" 
programs believe their schooling has prepared them to go on to further 
education. If you combine items 2 and 3 in Figure 5-21, you find 43% of 
vocational, 49% of business, 42% of industrial arts, 58% of home economics, 
and 50% of "other" students believing they are adequately prepared for 

further schooling. This suggests a provocative question: Are students 

I 

in the "occupational" programs adequately prepared for higher education 
given ^the varied curricula they have mastered? Are they really as ^ ^ 
prepared for college as they might have been? Or perhaps this is a 
reflection of-^ societal values which can dictate that to be "acceptable," 
programs must provide enough "academics" to enable students to be vertical 
mobile into and through college? 
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Adec^uacy of Career Inf orniatlon 
In an attempt to determine whether the st^udents with definite 
career plans were satisfied that they had received an adeqUa^t^ amount of 
career Information, a question was Included to that end. (See Figure 5-* 
22.) Seniors were more favorable than underclassmen with 64Z to 49% 
respectively answering "yes." More women than men were satisfied. 
There was considerable variance by academic program of seniors with a 
range of 52% of general students and 80% of home economics students. 
Generally speaking, underclassmen were less favorable than seniors. The 
range for "yes" answei^s In underclass programs was 43% for general and 
63% for vocational students. Overall, general students had the largedt 
percentage of "no" answers. 

FIGURE 5-22 
Adequacy of Received Career Information 
Students with Definite* Career Plans Percentage Answering "Yes" , 

Underclassmen Seniors 

All Students 
Male 
Female 

College Preparatory 
General 
Vocational 

Commercial or Business 
Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
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chapter VI THE EXPLORING SURVEY ON 

STUDENT CAREER INTERESTS 



CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



*This chapter reviews a previously unpublished research study conducted 
by the Expiating program of Boy Scouts of America which reached over 
9,000 Lake County students during the 1973-^4 school year. 

*Public service jobsi were 'the most frequently cited career cluster 
with 20% of respondents mentioning them. Health, communications ^ 
engineering and clerical-secr^tatial were the the next most frequently 
cited clusters. (Figure 6--1) § 



*Even though employment in manufacturing is 46.9% of the labor force, 
in Lake County, only 3% of the students expressed a primary interest 
in this career cluster # 



*The most frequently cited specific careers were, in rank order: (1) auto 
repair/ service, (2) secretary/stenographer, (3) nursing^ (4) veterinarian ^ 
and (5) music-inatrumental. (Figure 6-^2) 

*There were considerable differences between the responses of junior 
and senior high students. \ 

*The number of students selecting each career by school is reported in 
Figure 6-3. 

*A comparison of the 1974 Career Aspiratiotis Survey (Chapter V and Vll) 
and the Exploring Survey shows one major Inconsistency in the area of 
public service jobs. (Figure 6-4) 

*A direct comparison between the 1969 Career Aspirations Survey and 
the 1974 Exploring Survey is toade. There are a number of dramatic 
changes' in rankings of certain careers; notably teaching, stewardess, 
artist, computer programmer, nurse, military service, pilot, veterinarian, 
dramatics, architect, and physician* 
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EXPLORING GAKEER INTEKEST SURVET 



Background 

During the last faw years » the Hortheast Ohio Qouncll of Boy Scouts 
of Aaerlca has been conducting annual surveys on career Interests • This 
research had as Its aim to develop Exploring Posts cent<irlng around 
students* career Interests. Exploring Posts have as their primary 
purpose to bring young adults Into association vlth adults vho are 
representative of a career or leisure Interest. These young men. and 
vomen ages 14-20 learn about something Inr which they have a personal 
Interest. This represents a major change In the Exploring programs 
before 1969 vhlch were closely assoclA^e^ with Boy Scout t]rpe Activities. 

This previously unpublished survey gives some Indication of students 
career Interests as well as their knowledge of realistic career oppor*^ 
tunltles. In total» 9»358 Lake County junior and SMilor high school 
students were contacted. 

Procedures for Ck>llectlng Data 

A brief questionnaire was developed listing thirteen occupational 
clusters further broken down into 103 specific careers. The careet list, 
was based in part on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) 
breakdown.^ However > in otder to simplify (there are nearly 22 » 000 
D.O.T. elasaifications.) and localize the list^ changes were made in the 
D.O.T. classifications. The questiotinalte used in the survey Is Illus- 
trated in^the appendix. Even though 'recreation and leisure interests 
were also determined for purposes of this study ^ we did not include them 
In this report. However thft information is available from the Paines* 
vllle» Ohio^ office of the Boy Scouts. 



^Dictionary of Occupational Titles > Volume II, U.S. Gbvemment 
ErJc Printing Office, Washington, D4C., pp. 1-24. 



The Instructions for completing the questionnaire were quite simple: 

Read over the ENTIRE list of careers and check those which l^iterest 
you. Review the career areas you have checked and pick the three 
which Interest you MOST. Write the code ntimbers for the three 
careers you have chosen in the boxes marked for first, second and 
third cholcejS under^ CAREERS ♦ Do the same for recreation and 
leisure interests. Read the entire list, marking all the areas 
which interest you. Then select the three whd^ch interest you most 
and wtite their codes in the appropriate boxed 

The questionnaires were admitilQtered In homeroom in each of the 

schools contacted. All "western" Lake County schools (Mentor - Kirtland 

and east) were surveyed in March, 1974 with the exception of Wicfcliffe 

High School (October, 1973) and Willoughby South High School (March, 

1973) . The "eastern'^ Lake County schools were all polled in the Autumn 

of 1973. ^ . . 

■ LIMITATIONS 

■ ./ 

When compared with the student survey presented in Chapter V, the 

^ ^- ■ „„ ■ • ' ' 

survey shows four significant differences. Firstly, all students were 
forced to make a choice in the ^Exploring Survey. By contrast, only 
those ^with "definite" career plans selected a career cluster in the 
survey reported in Chapter V. j 

Secondly, students in the Exploring Survey were asked which career 
areas interested them; they were not asked for definite career plans as 
in the career aspiration study (Chapter V). Therefore, we have no way 
of Judging the level of Interest In the careers selected. 

Thirdly, each job classification system, whether based on the D.O.T. 
or another source, is bound to have its shortcomings. No doubt there 
are many jobs, which have not been Included on the questionnaire as the 
careful reader will observe. Hpwever, there are 103 job classifications. 

2 

Even though students did select three career interest areas for 
purpoaes of this study, we have reported only the first choice. 



« Lastly » there are some Junior high students* questionnaires reported 
In the high school totals* Some schools such as Falrport-Uardlng High 
School have the ninth graders In the same building* However, even with 
these limitations, the results have many Implications for needed career 
Information and guidance for students* 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 
Career Cluster Rankings 

In recognition of the fact that there are many similar areas of 
knowledge and skill necessary to perform In any given Job cluster, the 
rankings of the thirteen career clusters or general categories, 
rather than specific careers, are presented first in Figure 6-1* 

Public service was the most frequently cited area of career Interest 
with 20% of the total respondents* The percentage of total respondents 
selecting public service is somewhat higher for Junior high school 
students than for high schodl students* (j^ contrast, sales and marketing 
careers are ranked last with 2% of total respondents* 

It id interesting to note that employment in manufacturing in I^ake 

3 • ' 

County is 46 .92 of the labor force* Yet only 3% of students in the 

survey have their primary interest in this area of employment* More of 

these comparisons come in Chapter VIII as well as an attempt to compare 

student interest in particular careers with Job opportunities based on 

authoritative information* 

To add more specificity to thej^areer interest information, 

top twenty-five individual Job clusters have been ranked in Figure 6-2, 

along with the rank for Junior and senior high responses* 

^ Employment in Manufacturing 1968-73, Lake County » Ohio , Lake 
County Planning Commission, September, 1973, page 7* 
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Plgure 6-2 



The Top TwentyFlve Specific Career Interests * 
Exploring Survey 



Rank-All Students 


Totals 


HlKh School 


Junior Hlf 






i 


# 


Rank 


i 


Rank 


1. 


Auto repair /service 


551 


401 


1 


150 


1 


2. 


Secretary/stenographer 


461 


358 


2 


103 


3 


3. 


Nursing 


-385 


281 


3 


104 


2 


4. 


Veterinarian 


259 


186 


6 


73 


5 


5. 


Music-Instrumental 


256 


204 


5 


52 


8 


6. 


Accounting 


241 


207 


4 


34 


16 


7. 


Lawyer / j ud Ic lal 


233 


184 


7 


49 


9 


8. 


Barber/hair styllet/ cosmetology 


219 


147 


11 


72 


6 


9. 


Doctor/physlclan*8 assistant 


217 


^ 178 


9 


39 


13 


10. 


Business management 


206 


181 


8 


25 


24 


11. 


Carpentry 


203 


149 


10 


54 


7 


12. 


Architecture _ 


179 


141 


12 


38 


15 


13. 


Law enforceitent/pollcQ 


173 


124 


15 


49 


9 


14. 


Social worker 


166 


136 


13 


30 


20 


15. 


Teaching** 


161 


72 




89 




16. 


Construction 


158 


126 


14 


32 


19 


16. 


Electrician 


158 


117 


19 


41 


11 


16. 


Drafting/mechanical drawing 


1^8 


119 


18, 


. 39 


13 


19. 


Coaching ^ 


156 


124 


15 


' 32 


19 


20. 


TV-Radio broadcasting 


148 


108 


22 


40 


12 


21. 


Welder 


143 


110 


20 


33 


17 


22. 


Forestry 


138 


110 


20 


28 


23 


23. 


Home e^onomlst/homemaklng 


136 


120 


17 


16 


25 


23. 


Legal elecretary/court reporting 


136 


103 


23 


33 


17 


25. 


Military service 


130 


100 


25 


30' 








5,371 


4,096 


X 


1,196 





*There were 103 total job classlflcatlonls. 

**The totals do not Include responses from five high schools which had the job 
category accidently omitted- from the questionnaire • The high sahobls are 
Palnesvllle Harvey, Riverside, Falrport, Perry Madison. 
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Auto repair and service was the most frequently cited career<area 
wl^h 551 student^ overall selecting that area. Next comes secretary/stenography 
nursing, veterinarian, muslc-lnstrumental, accounting, lawyer /jtidlclal, 
barber/hair stylist/cosmetology, doctor/physlclan's assistant, and 
business management rounding out the first ten. 

When comparing junior and senior high responses, certain differences 
are apparent. High school students seem considerably more Interested In 
certain careers than junior high students. The careers showing a higher 
rank by high school students' are: accounting, business management, 
social worker, construction, and home economist /homemaklng. Those 
career Interest areas ranked considerably higher by junior high students 
were: bai^ar/halr sty list/cosmetology ,^ law enfoircement/pollce, teaching, 
electrician, drafting/mechanical drawing, TV-radio broadcasting, and ^ ^ 
legal secretary/ court reporting. 

It Is Interesting to review county-wide totals. However, presenting 
the data In this way does not fffer the specific Inform^tloti^of greater" 
use to the individual schools. Counseloii;s^ faculties, and administrators 
need to know specifically what career interests their students have. To 
that end, the detar^led Exploring Career Interest Survey data is^presented 
in its entirety in Figure 6-3. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
Comparing the Two 1974 Suirveys - 

The 103 Exploring Survey job categories varied censlderably from 
the 27 career cluster approach used in the career aspirations survey (Chapter *V) 
Of course, the emphasis was different in the latter, with fewer careei^ 
clusters being used for convenience and ease in curriculum and program 
planning. However, the more specific the job skills acquired by students, , 
the more iiflmediate is the job employability and performance* (See ^ - 
Chapter VII.) In addition, only students who expressed defipiite career 
plans answered the questions. It is interesting to compare these two 
surveys done at approximately the same time to the same body of students. 
Certain consistencies and inconsistencies are evident. Figure 6-4 
places side-by-side the 13 Exploring Survey career cluster areas'" and 
arranges the career aspirations survey categories into nearly matching 
groups. The largest inconsistency is in the area of public service. 

The Exploring career clusters are in descending rank order in 
Figure 6-**4. Beside each category is a comparable grouping from the 
career aspirations surveyor There was not an exact matching of career 
clusters. For example, manual work from the latter study doesn't fit 
anywhere precisely. There were overlaps as well. The skilled operation, 
repair, or installation of precision equipment included airline pilot 
and computer operato!:*, which doesn't match the counterpart category of 
mechanical repair and service. 

It^ should be pointed out once again that the students selecting 
career clusters in the career aspirations study weri^ those who had 
definite career plans. This represented 57% of the 6,756 students 
suirveyed. The Exploring study included everyone. A reasonable assumption 
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is that the career aspirations figures might represent a better base for 
developing courses and programs to train students for these careers. 
Both groups provide valuable data for use in career guidance and information 
activities. . 

The 1969 Career Opportunities Survey 
There was a considerable similarity between the 1974 Exploror 
Career Interest Survey and the 1969 Career Opportunities Survey.*** In 
fact. Exploring officials and Lakeland Community College had worked 
together to develop the questionnaire used in 1969. Even though slightly 
different, an interesting comparison can be made. 

Figure 6-5 ranks the top 2S career interest selections for both 
surveys. The 1969 survey is divided by freshman and tenth/eleventh grade 
responses t In addition, each career interest selection is reported as a 
percentage of the total responses. 

There are many changes in the numbers of students expressing certain 
career interests since 1969. Of the top 25, those career interest areas 
that were more popular in 1974 are: auto mechanic, nurse, lawyer, 
veterinarian, law enforcement, physician, and architect. Some career 
interest areas have dropped in rank, but an increased percent of total 
students responded. This could legitimately be considered an improvement • 
The occupations are: engineer, construction, and forestry. 

Those career interest areas showing a considerable decline in 
popularity are: teaching, stewardess, artist, computer programmer, and 
pilot. Several occupations have declined in rank, but have about the 
same percent of total student interest. These are: military science, 

r 

dramatics, and electronics technician* 



Lake County Career Opportunities Study^ Lakeland Community College 
Mentor, Ohio, 1969. 777 1 5 5 



FIGURE 6-4 

A Comparison of the 1974 Exploring and Career Aspirations Survey 

Grouped by Career Cluster 

fotplbror Survey ^ Career Aspirations ^ 

(All Lake County Students) (Students with definite career 

plans, 57% of total) 
# % of total ^ // % of total 



Public Service 
Social Science 


i 938 

295 




licgax woriv 

Serving petsonal needs ^ 
Providing skilled service 
Training people 
Teaching, counseling 


1 A<1 

ai7 
88 
45 
333 




Total 


2,233 


(23%) 


Total 


726 


(-11%) 


uAXT-n ii, I'll 






\>arxug jiOT peopjiey onxmaxs 
Nursing & related 
Medical work 


392 
254 




Total 


1,331 


(14%) 


Total ' 


820 


(12%> 


Coiniiiunicat!lona and tbe Arts 


1 114 




Entertaining people 
Artistic work 

fVi. X LXUg 

Conununications work 


XUD - 

52 
189 

HO 

98 




Total 


1 , 114 


(11%) 


Total 


491 


i 7%) 


Engineering, Math & Science 


1,022 




Number work 
jziiij^ xiiccir xii{j u Q u ner 
technical work 


155 




Total 


1,022 


(11%) 


Total 


507 


( 8%) 


Clerical-Secretarial 
Total 


816 
816 


( 8^) 


Clerical work 
Total 


379 
379 


(6%) 








OXvXXxctl OptsiTclUXUIl , XTcpaXr , 

or installation of 
precision equipment 


X,i 1 




Total 


754 


( 8%) 


Total 


177 


( 3%) 


Building Trades 
Total 


648 
648 


( 7%) 


Graf tmanship 
Total 


130 
130 • 


< 2%) 


Buj^iiifiS^ Adinlnlst!rat"f on 


625 




Appraisal and evaluation 


76 
/ o 

9 




Total 


625 


( 6%) 


Total r 


85 


( 1%) 


Horticulture 


323 




Agriculture & related 

UXtJXw^XL^cLX W (Jl. XV» 


154 




Total 


323 


( 3%) 


Total 


154 


( 2%) 


Manufacturing 


320 




Machine work 
Insp^cting^ 


132 
76 




Total 


320 


( 3%) 


Total 


218 


( 3%) 


Sales & Marketing 
Food Service 


206 
317 




Promotional activities 
Waiting on customers. 
Selling and merchandising 


14 
40 
39 




Total 


523 


( 5%) 


Total 


93 


( 1.3J 
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FIGURE 6-5 

A Comparison of the 1969 Career Opportunities 



Survey and the 1974 Exploring Survey 



1969 LCC Career Opportunities Survey 1974 Exploring Survey 
9th lOth-llth All Students All Students 



// ,Rank // -Rank # Rank % total // Rank % total 



Teacher 


316 


1 


543 


1 


830 


1 


6.4 


161 


15a 


1.7 


Stenographer /Secretary 


257 


2 


423 


2 


680 


2 


5.2 


461 


2 


4.7 


Stewardess 


153 


3 


270 


3 


423 


3 


3.3 


127a 


27a 


1.2a 


Mechanic (Auto) 


153 


3 


i67 


7 


320 


4 


2.5 


551 


1 


5.7 


Cosmetologist 


128 


4 


179 


6 


307 


5 


2.4 


219b 


8b 


2.3b 


Artist 


109 


5 


198 


4 


307 


5 


2.4 


129c 


26c 


1.3c 


Computer Programmer 


100 


6 


196 


5 


296 


'7 


2.3 


129 


27 


L.3 


Engineer 


94 


7 


159 


8 


253 


8 


1.9 


203d 


lid 


2. Id 


Nurse 


88 


8 


121 


11 


209 


9 


1.6 


385 


3 


4.0 


Electronics TechnJtcian 


72 


10 


131 


10 


' 203 


10 


1.6 


158 


15 


1.6 


Lawyer 


84 


9 < 


^103 


12 


187 


11 


1.4 


233 


7 


2.4 


Military Service 


53 


15 


133 


9 


186 


12 


1.4 


130 


24 


1.3 


Pilot 


59 


14 


83 


13 


142 


13 


1 1*1 


63a 


39a 


.7a 


Construction 


65 


12 


74 


14 


139 


14 


1 • 1 


158 


15 


1.6 


Drafting 


60 


13 


74 


14 


134 


15 


1.0 


158 


15 


1.6 


Veterinarian 


66 


11 


48 


24 


114 


16 


.9 


259 


4 


2.7 


Law Enforcement 


46 


17 


67 


16 


113 


17 


.9 


173 


13 


1.8 


Dramatics 


50 


16 


62 


18 


112 


18 


.9 


70 


38 


.7 


Forestry 


41 


19 


67 


16 


108 


19 


.8 


138 


21 


1.4 


Oceanographer 


42 


18 


62 


18 


104 


20 . 


.8 


Xe 


Xe 


Xe 


Welder * 


38 


20 


58 


21 


96 


21 


.7 


143 J 


21 


1.5 


Architect 


37 


21 


59 


20 


96 


21 


.7 


179 


12 


1.8 


Home Economist 


37 


21 


55 


23 


92 


23 


.7 


136 


22 


1.4 


Child Care - . . 


34^ 


-22- 


.57 


22 


-91 


24 




Xe 


Xe 


-Xe 


.Physician 

Total Students 


38 


20 


47 


25 


85 


25 


.7 


217f 


9f 


2.2f 


Surveyed 






„|3,0OO 


(approx. ) 


9,709 







a,. The totals do not Include responses from five high schools which had the 
job category accldently omitted from the questionnaire. The high schools 
are Palnesvllle Harvey, Riverside, Falrport, Perry, and Madison. 



b. Category Includes barbers. 

c. The 1969 study did not have ^ category for commercial artist whereas the 1974 
Exjploror Study had only a commercial artldt category. In the 1974 study, 
commercial artist ranked 26. 

d> This job category was divided Into four types for the 1974 study: chemical (51), 
civil <28), electrical (84), and Industrial engineer (40). Together they total 
* 203 and Would rank 11th If the 1969 job categories had been used. 

e. Nq comparable category In the 1974 study. 

f. Category Includes physician's assistant. 
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Chapter VII 



CAREER COUNSELING 



CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



^A survey of forty counselors and some of the answers to the student 
survey are reported In this dhapter. 



^Research on both the local and national level suggests student concern 
for career planning and Information* ^ 

,» » 

*Most 9tudenta rated the school services as satisfactory or excellent. 
Compared with Lake County students In 1969, students today were less 
satisfied with counseling for* college; showed greater satlsfactlpn toward 
career counseling; were ibore satisfied with library materlali oA careers; 
and were tsore satisfied on courses offered, (Figure T'^l) 



*However, 29% of seniors ^ated as "poor*^ the preparation for what they 
plan. to do after graduation; 3lX rated career guidance as poor} 28% rated 
college counseling as poor; 18% rated the courses as poor» Seniors were 
more critical of these servlt^es than underclassmen* (Figure 7-1) 



*There was a great variance in the average clock hours of counselors' 
time spent in career counseling. Most senior high counselors spend 
16 hours or more per week, while .most junior high counselors spend 
five hours or lesi per week in career counseling. (Figure 7^2) 



^58% of counselors said most of their students expressed a readiness 
for career infotmation. (Figure 7-3) 



^ests of general intelligence, aptitude and ability tests, achievement ; 
tests, and personal Interviews were the primary vehicles used for career 
counseling. (Figure 7-4) 



^Students and parents, in most cases, receive information about student 
career Interest and aptitude* (Figure 7-5) 



^Printed material to take home is the most popular delivery system for 
information on careers. (Figure 7-6) 

^Counselors make suggeitions for the Imptovaaent of career guidance* 

*65% of ciounselorci say their school has a career information or explanatory^ 
program for the general students ^ ^ 
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RATIONALE AND BACKGROUND 

As in the 1969 Lake County Career Opportunities Study, Sub-Comnittee 
Four elected to contact high school and junior high counselors concerning 
their career counseling. The rationale was that counselors ^re or could 
be a prim ary source of career information ^nd guidance. Of course, 
there are certainly other Important sources ^ notably teachers, family, 
and peer group. (See Figure 5-1, Chapter V.) However, of all the ^ 
sources, counselors are likely to be more systematdLc and unbiased about 
career guidance. It is also likely^the counselor is viewed with considerable 
source credibility by the student. * . 

Even though it was logical to view the counselor's career guidance 
role as most Important for the purposes of this survey, counselors were 
also a valuable source of ideas for the improvement of career guidance. 
Therefore, counselors^suggestions for Improvenients comprise an essential^ 
, segment of this report. 

On the national level, there has been considerable debate over tlie 
degree to which students Should be trained vocationally. Various interest 
groups have argued for a more general education, giving students flexibility 
in career choice and job mobility. Others have suggested that schools^ 
must provide students ^Imarily with specific marketable job skills in 
careers that offer personal growth and long-term opportunities. Of 
course, there are others within the continuum of these extremes. ^ 

The debate over how "vocationally-oriented" education programs 
should be is not confined to the K*-*12 grades. It exists on the college 
level as well, perhaps to a greater degree.^ One fact is certain: As 

•'•Earl J. McGrath, "The Time Bomb of Technocratic Education," Change, 
Septejmber, 1974, pp. 24-29. The Learning Society > Robert Hutchlns, Praeger 
Publishing Co., 19158. Vivian Brown, "Education Should Lead to Jobs Says 
Author of Career Guide," The News Herald , Novembet 17, 1974, p. 2B. 
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this report Is being written, the United States is experiencing some 

economic problems • It has become common knowledge that it is not as 

easy to find suitable employmeat as it had been in the slxtie&.> .Soma 

high schoo5&^ community /Junior college, and university graduates cannot 

find jobs in their chosen fields. Educators and students have searched 

for answers. One source makes a suggestion about college graduates that 

may ^apply to graduates at all levels. 

When' jolis are plentiful, employers may hire graduates 
regardless of whether their college courses trained them for a 
particular type of work* But when applicants are plentiful, 
the courses taken in college do make a difference. Everything 
else being equal, employers are more likely then to hire the 
graduate who had some vocation-«relaJ:ed preparation in college. ^ 



r 



This represents the prevailing view of the businessmen who hire the 
largest share of high school and college graduates. This viewpoint is 
Supported by the 28th annual job survey done by Frank Endicott of Northwestfem 
University. His 1974 study states that interest in liberal arts majors 
continues^ tp diminish whlJ^a business majors are being-hired in the same ~ ' 
numbers as last year. 4 ■ - 

If at least some specific occupational education and training is an 
advantage to students, and students as well as their parents want it; it 
follows that responsible schools should provide this occupational education. 
It further follows that expert, concurrent career guidance land counseling 
is a necessity. 

Certainly the attitudes* of students toward career inf ormatiqn* and 
plaxming is critical. As indicated in Chapter V, 44% of all students in 
our sulrvey said career plaxming was "very Important" to them. Another 
48% said it was "moderately important." 



Outlook for College Grads: Now to 1980," Changing Times ; The 
Kiplinger Magazine ,. July, 1973, p. ^4» 

^Robert Dietsch, "Job Picture Brightens for College Graduates," The 
Cleveland Press , March 23, 1974| p. 1. 
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On a national level >^ we find some Evidence that our youth do Indeed 
want career guidance. In 1973 » a national survey of college and non- 
college youth between the ages of 16 and 25 was completed. A total of 
39522 personal Interviews were coiMucted by a noted researcher.^ From 
the findings three changes In youth values are most relevant to educators. 

f'lrst, wd^ now^flnd that the most disaffected among today's 

generation of young adults are not college students, but the 

youn^ hlgii school graduates who have ended their formal education 

and have gone directly to work and /or marriage. The contagion 

of the new campus-bred values has spread from the college 

minority to the non-college majority, creating a vkst dissatisfaction. 

Comparatively speaking, college students are content with 

their lot. Second, on campus, student Interest has shifted 

away from social reform and Is now heavily focused on the self 

and Its* private vicissitudes. Today's college youth have 

little emotional commitment to changing society' and are. 

Instead, preoccupied with their own career planning and personal 

self -fulfillment ♦ Third, a merger between the jiew campus-bred . 

values and traditional careers that seemed impossible to bring 

about a few short years ago is now being pursued actively and 

aggressively by increasing numbers of college students . . . 

new values, confined almost exclusively to the campus several 

years ago, have now spread to the majority of the nation's 

young people— 'thereby closing the intrageneratioii gap, but at 

the same time opening up a painful dilemma for the average 

high school graduate. 

The heart of the dilemmfl relates to work and career. In 
contrast^ to earlier attitudes, young blue collar workers now 
place as much stress on finding "interesting work" as on work 
that pays well . At the same time, they are aware that without 
, a college education, their opportunities to find work that is 

both financially and psychologically rewarding are not very 
great. Today's non-college youth, like their college counter- 
parts, tend to take .soi^ewhat for granted the extrinsic rewards 
of work— good pay, a mounting standard of living, economic 
security. Like their college peers, they have tak en up the 
j^uest for a new definition of succ ess which stresses personal 
self-fulfillment and quality of working life as much as it 
does economic security . Unfortunately, however, as our society 



Daniel Yankelovich'' and Ruth Clark, "College and Non«college Youth 
Values," Change , September, 1974, p. 45. (Daniel Yankelovich is president 
and Ruth Clark Is senior vice president of Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc., 
one of the country's largest marketing and social research firms. Mr. Yankelovich 
is the author of The New Morality , a study of college and non-college youth, 
published by McGraw-Hill . ) 
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Is nov constituted 9 these young people want something they 
cannot have.- And this they^^repognlze. But It leaves ttiem 
anxious and dissatisfied, vaguely yearning for a new kind of 
. education — one- that 4oes not now exist — that will help them td 
fulfill their hew goals. ^ 

« 

In this same report, 76% of students contacted said career planning 
a year after high school would make an Important difference In their 
lives. This year would feature exposure to many different fields and 
job opportunities and feature new forms of career counselling. 

We are pleased to report that In Lake County, all public high 

schools provide for some degree of career guidance. This Is considered 

an essential counseling function. In some schools there Is one counselor 

who Is titled the Vocational Counselor and presumably spends all or most 

of his time In career-related guidance. Of course^ nou'-vocatlonal 

counselors do considerable^, career-related counseling as reported later 

In this chapter. This Is not apparently the case on a national level. 

A study by the U.S. Office of Education revealed the following: 

A recent sudy d£ publicly sponsored occupational programs In 
20 U.S. cities found no vocation guidance In 48 percent: of the 
secondary sciiools, 24 percent of the postsecondary schools, 
and 28 percent Of U.S. Department of Labor Training projects. 
The study was part of the National Planning Association's 
evaluation of vocational education for the U.S. Office of 
Education,^ 

; This guidance gap Is a serious problem for students. But It Is 
Information such as this which prompts constructive^ criticism of career 
counseling and helps provide a rationale for this report. 

There has also been some concern over the preparation and orientation 
of school counselors on a national level. Consistent with this view Is 
a recent report by The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education., 



ERIC 



^ibld, p. 45. 

^Clted In: Lawrence Davenport, "Career Guidance: A Call for Change," 
Manpower > November, 1972, pp. 11-13. !4r. Davenport Is chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocatlpnal Education and Vice President for 
development of Tuskegee Institute. 
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This report is the result of nearly a year's study, Including 
numerous meetings with representatives of business, labor, 
education, and the general public. 

In this Investigation, the Council found that most school 
counselors are academically oriented and interested mainly in 
guiding academically able studerits toward college. (Even the 
post-'secondary schools, according to the Hational Planning 
Aasocation study, 24 percent of the schools in the 20 cities 
- surveyed had no vocational guidance services.) Academic 
guidance is one valid function of counselors, but {It should 
not be their exclusive concern. Most secondary students do 
not go on to college and would benefit from counseling on 
post-secondary, vocational, and technical education opportunites. 
^ Unfortunately, most counselors igpore their responsibilities 

toward these students and know very little about vocational 
courses or the jobs they lead to. 

Although school counselors themselves faust bear much of the 
responsibility for these failures, others must share the 
blame. Among them are school administrators whb ""downgrade the 
need" for professional counseling and assigti counselors to 
other duties; parents who pressure their children and their 
children's counselors into pursuing the idea of college attendance 
to the exclusion of any alternatives; educational institutions 
that require future counselors to ta^e only one ocdypational 
guidance course; the business dOmitiunity that fjttis to provide 
school counselors with adequate Itiffermatlon ott work opportunities; 
manpower experts who fall to disseminate adequate information 
to counselors on training programs and on the earnings of 
program, graduates; and labor unioicia thst fail to build close 
relationships with educational institutions.^ 

As the latter segment of this quotation suggests, .there are many 

partners in the career information and guJ.danGe aotivitjy, counselors are 

only one. They are, however, an Important and influential part of the 

process. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE REPORT ' y 

Sub-Conunittee Four sought to achieve the following objectives: 

1. To determine student attitudes toward career counseling services 
offered in the public schools. 

2. To discover the approximate time counselors spend in career counseling 



Counseling and Guidance; A Call for Change , The National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. (The report is available free in quantities 
under 100 from the Council, 425 lath St. NW, Suite 852, Washington, DC 20004.) 
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3, To specify the principal vehicles used by counselors to 
determine student career potential and Interest. 

^4. To determine the delivery systems used to communicate the 
career potential and Interest Information. 

5. To gather suggestions for improved career education services 
the schools might provide. 



PROCEDURES FOR COIiLECTlNG DATA 

To meet the first obj^ective of this report, it was necessary to 
include questions in the student survey. (See Chapter V and the appendix.) 
Both seniors and 9-10-11 graders Were asked about their attitudes toward^ 
career counseling. As reported earlier, senior replies totaled 1,225 
while underclassmen equalled 5,531. These results were then compared 
against senior responses in the 1969 study. * ^ 

Additionally, a questionnaire for counselors was drafted including 
tiuestions designed tro reaeh" the~ last four survey objectives. After 
approval by the sub-committee, the questionnaires were senjt to the 
respective school superintendents who distributed them to all counselors. 
The questionnaires were returned by DPail. Tiierefore, it was a non- 
probability sample in that there was no direct control over exactly 
which counselors replied. However, thirteen Lake County junior and 
senior high schools wer^ represented. 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 
Student Attitudes 
Lake County students were asked a series of questions on selected 
school services including career guidance. The results are included and 
compared In Figure 7-1. There were five specific school services to 
which students were to respond. 
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FIGURE 7-1 

Student Ratings of Selected School ServlcM 



I, Counseling or guldancs 
on post high school 
education 



StiKiy-Grades Excellent % 'Satisfactory % Poor% 



1974-9-10-11 grades 19 
1974-Seniors 16 
1969-Senlors 50 



66 
56 
25 



14 
28 
25 



2, Counseling or guidance 
on career choice 



3, Library materials and 
information about 
careers. 

4, Courses offered 



5» Preparation for what 
I plan to do after 
graduation 



1974-9-10-11 grades 20 

1974-Seniors 13 

1969-^Seniors 8 

1974-9-10-11 grades 21 

1974-Seniors 21 

1969-Seniors 12 

1974-9-10-11 grades 24 

1974-Seniors 19 
1969-Seniors ^ 12 

1974-9-10-11 grades 20 

1974-Seniors 15 

1969-Seniors 13 



59 
55 
53 

58 
63 
62 

57 
61 
62 

59 
56 
54 



19 
31 
39 

18 
15 
26 

17 
18 

26' 

20 
29 
33 



The first service dealt with counseling and guidance for post-high 
school education. Most students in the current study rated counseling 
or guidance services on post-high school educa.tion as excellent or 
satisfactory. However, only 16% of 1974 seniors ranked it as excellent 

compared to 50% of the seniors in 1969. Approximately one-fourth of the 

■ r 

seniors in both studies rated these setVices as poor* 

Counseling or guidance pn careet choice was rated satisfactory by 
slightly over 50% of all groups. However, 31% of 1974 seniors, 30% of 
1969 seniors, and 19% of the underclassmen rated J^his service as poor. 
By contrast, 20% of the 1974 underclassmen, 13% of the 1974 seniors, and 
8% of the 1969 seniors rated these services as excellent. 
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Since 1969, there has been a marked improvement in the attitudfis 
toward library materials and information about careers with 21% of all 
students in the current study rating them as excellent. Most rated 
these services satisfactory or higher. 

There has been little improvement in the ratings of courses offered 
since 1969 with approximately 60% of all groups rating them satisfactory. 
Fewer 1974 seniors rated courses offered as poor and more rated them 
excellent when compared to the 1969 study. 

When asked about the school services relating to "preparation for 
what I plan to do after graduation,*' the underclassmen, were more favorable 
than were the seniors in/ 1969 and 1974. In both studies, seniors ranked 
these services almost identical, with slightly over half saying they are 
satisfactory while approximately a third rated them as poor. 

Overall, seniors tend to be more critical than underclassmen- of the 
five selected school services. Only with regard to library materials 
and information about careers are there mare "favorable" responses 
(excellent and satisfactory combined) than underclassmen responses. 

Counselor Survey 

The second sou(rce of information about career counseling was the 
counselors themselves. Twenty-five high school and fifteen junior high * 
school counselors returned questionnaires. Of the forty respondents, 
six were classified as vocational counselors, the remainder being non- 
vocational. All but one respondent was a full-time counselor. Thirteen 
junior and senior high schools were represented. The counselor questionnaire 
is illustrated in the appendix. 
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Counselors were asked to indicate the number of clock hours they 
spend per week in advising students about careers, career opportunities, 
and Job placement. Figure 1^1 details their responses to that question. 
Predictably, there is a considerably difference in the senior and junior 
high school responses. Forty-five percent of the senior high counselors 
spend 16 hours a week or more on career counseling. By contrast, all but 
two junior high school counselors (86% of respondents) spend 0-5 hours 
per week on the same activity. Conselors' time per week spent on career 
counseling is highest among high school counselors. 



FIGURE 7-2 



Clock Hours Per We ek of Counselors Titne Spent in Advising Students about Careers, 

Career Opportunities, and Job Placement 

Senior High Junior High Total Responses for 
Time Per Week Counselors rrknnaai/iT*o aii r«^-^-^i 







J_ 


% 


A 


% 




% 


1. 


0-5 (hours) 


4 


. 162 


13 


86% 


17 


42% 


2. 


6-10 (hours) 


5 


20% 


1 


7% 


6 


15% 


3: 


11-15 (hours) 


5 


'202 


0 


0% 


5 


12% 


4. 


16 and over (hours) 


n, 


24Z 


_1 


17. 


12 


31% 




TOTALS 


25 


100% 


15 


100% 


40 


100% 



Student Readiness for Career Guidance 
One question that is inevitably ^sked^about career counseling is 
the readiness of students tot this^ kind of information. Sub-Committee 
Four questioned this as well; subsequently, each counselor was asked 
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whether most of his students seemed ready for career guidance and information. 
Figure 7-3 shows the responses. Overall, 58% of all counselors said 
"yes." Surprisingly, 67% of the junior high school counselors said 
"yes" versus 52% of the high school counselors. It is interesting to 
compare this to the student responses where 44% considered career planning 
"very important" and 58% checked "moderately important." (Chapter V) 

In addition, counselors were asked to indicate what were the principal 
vehicles they used to determine student career potential and interest. 
It was believed that this information might be useful to all counselors 
in Lake County. The usage rates of five types of tests as well as the 
personal interview method are reported in Figure 7-4. 

Senior high and junior high school counselors use tests of general 
intelligence, aptitude and ability tests, achievement tests, and personal 
inteirviews primarily. Neither group uses personality testing to a great 
degree, biijt it is apparently used jnbre frequently in Junior high schools* 
Tests of intetest were a more popular device for high schools. 

Also of interest to Sub-Committee Four was the degree to which 
parents were involved in helping students make career choices. A starting 
point would be to determine if parents are informed of the results of a 
counselor*^ efforts to assess student ' career potential and interest. 
Counselors' responses are indicated in Figure 7-5. 

Slightly over half of junior high and high school counselors give 
the information to students and parents. The junior high school counselors 
tend to give the information to students more frequently than do their 
high school counterparts. Whereas, "sttdents and parents upon request" 
was the favorite choice of 40% of the high school counselors and 272 of 
the junior high school counselors. 
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The Importance of parents as a source of career Information should 

not be underestimated. As reported In Chapter V, parents were the most 

frequent source of help In student career planning. Specifically^ 25% 

Of all seniors with definite career plans, as well as 27% of underclassmen 

surveyed, listed parents as t4ie group which helped them the most in 

8 

their career planning. By contrast, underdassnlen ranked counselors 
(5%) and teachers (6%) as their fifth most frequent choice. Seniors 
ranked teachers fourth (10% of the total) and counselors eighth (3% of 
the total). 



FIGURE 7-3 

Counselor Indication of Student Readiness for 
Career Guidance and Careet Information 

Senior High Junior High total Responses 

Counselors Counsalora For all Counselors 





_# 


% 


Jf 


% 




% 


Most of BTf assigned 
students express a 
readiness 


, 13 


52Z 


10 


67% 


23 


58% 


Most of nrjr assigned 
students do not express 
a readiness 


8 


32% 


2 


13% 


10 


25% 


Mot sure 


A 


16% 




20% 


JL 


17% 


TOTALS 


25 


100% 


15 


100% 


40 


100% 



Q 

See Chapter V on Career Aspirations of Lake County Students, 
Figure 5-18. 
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FIGURE 7-4 . 

♦ 

Principle Vehlclea Used to Determine Student Career Potential atid Interest 



Senior High Junior High Total for all 

Counselors Counselors Counselors 





Usage * 


_1 


% 


_i 


• % 


_i 






Heavy 


13 


52% 


4 


28% 


.17 


43% 


Tests of Interest 


Frequently 


0 


OZ ! 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 




Rarely 


10 


40Z - 


5 


36% 


15 


38% 




Never 


2 


8Z 


5 


36% 


7 


18% 




Heavy 


22 


88% 


10 


72% 


32 


82% 


Tests of general 


Frequently 


3 


12% 


4 


28% 


7 


18% 


Intelligence 


Rarely 


0 . 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 




iJever 


0 


0% 

- 


0 . 

- 


0% 


0 


0% ■ 




Heavy 


18 


72% 


12' 


86% 


30 


77% 


Aptitude and 


Frequently 


3 


12% 


1 


7% 


4 


10%" 


Ahlllty Tests 


Rarely 


4 


16% 


1 


7% 


5 


13% 


.. 


Never 


.0 


0% 


0 




0 


0% 




: — 

Heavy ' 


14 


56% 


11 


79% 


25 


64% 


Achievement 


Frequently 


3 


12% 


3 


21% • 


6 


15% 


Tests 


Rarely 


5 


20% 


0 


0% 


5 


13% 




•Never 


3 


12% 


0 


0% 


3 


8% 




Heavy 


1 


4% 


3 


21Z 


/, 

H 




Personality 


Frequently 


0 


0% 


2 


14% 


2 


5% 


Tests 


Rarely 


2 


8% 


2 


14% 


4 


10% 




Never . 


22 


88% 


7 


50% 


29 






Heavy 


12 


48% 


4 


29% 


16 


41% 


Personal 


Frequently 


10 


40% 


2 


14% 


12 


31% 


Interviews 


Rarely 


3 


12% 


5 


36% 




21% 




Never - 


0 


0% 


4 


29% 


4 


10% 



* Haavy usage - Nearly all of my students use It 
Frequently used - Over hal| of my students receive It 
Rarely use - Under half of my stiidents receive It 
Never used - Never given to students 
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FIGURE 7-5 

Recelvera of Information about Student Career Interest and Aptitude 

Senior High Junior High Total Responses for 

Counselors ^ Counselors All Counselors 
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1, 


Students only 
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6Z 
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20X 


5 


ux 


2. 


Students and . 
Parents 


13 


52X 


8 


S3Z 


21 


53% 


3. 


Students, Parent* 
upon request 


10 


A0% 


4 


27X 


14 V 


34% 


4. 


Parents dnly 


__0 


OZ 




OX 


_0 


• 0% 




« TOTALS 


25 


lOOZ 


15 


lOOX 


40 


100% 



Another question of Importance to Suh-Commlttee Foijr was the delivery 
system of this generated? career guidance data. Just how was the Information 
on student career Interest and aptitude delivered? Figure 7-6 shows the 
responses of the two groups • 

Each counselor Indicated the various methods of delivering career 
information that he used. Therefore, there are 66 total responses from 
the 40 Counselor a. 

The most frequently cited delivery method was "printed material to 
take home" with nearly half (48%) the counselors using this method. The 
second .most frequent method of delivery was "orally to the student" with 
303! of the counselors mentioning it. Patents apparently are involved 
more frequently in the career guidance system with the senior high 
students than junior high students. Twenty-one percent of high school 
counselors give the information orally to both. 
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FIGimE 7-6 



Delivery System for InformatlQn on Career Interest and Aptitude 



Delivery System 



1. Orally to the 

Student 

2. Orally to the 

Parent 

3. Orally to both 

4. Printed material 
to take home 

5« Printed material 
sent home 

TOTAIiS 



Senior High 
Counselors 



13 



9 
19 



43 



30% 



0% 

21% 
44% 

100% 



Junior High 
Counselors 



± 

7 



1 

13- 

0 
23,. 



X 



9% 



57% 



0% 



100% 



Total Responses 
for all 
Counselors 



# 

-So 



2 
'\ 

10 

32 



66 



X 



3% 

17% 
48% 

2% 

100% 



Counselor Suagestlons for Career-Related Programs 
Counselors were asked what career-related (Instructional or guidance) 
programs, not now available, would they like to have added to their 
school's curriculum. This open-ended question had numetous '•positive 
responses • Listed below are the verbatim responses by. the high school 
counselors. 

1. "Career Education Program" 

2. "Visitations to ^^hdustry and parallel businesses" 

3» "Counselor-visitation of local business and industry." 
4. "A cateer unit in our 10th grade Health Program" 
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5. "Have experimental day ot career day a yearly event" 

7. "More field trips for career observation and participation" 

8. "Lakeland speakers bureau on career-training-reach Jr. high 

level — not--«enlors in high school — that's too late!" 

9. "Printed handouW^regarding job entry in Lak^ County" 

10. "Regular guest speakers" 

11. ''More career information stressed by ail classroom teachers" 

12. "Taking interested students out to visit local industry and 

local business" 

13. "A closer working relationship between school and community" 
^4. "Facilities expanded to provide extension of present program" 

15. "Improvement of present facilities to allow for expansion of 

existing pro gram s" 

16. "GATE testing - Career Education K-12 - Additional Vo-*Ed Programs" 

17. "A group career j;uidance program working through the regularly 

scheduled classes" 

18. ''K-12 career orientation program" 

19. "More up-to-date reference materials" 

20. "Career Education course open to all students" 

21. "Career information and decisions tied in more with each class" 

22. "I would like to have complete exposure to all students on all 

career areas^r* Practical visits are always needed to follow up 
^ eareer oral presentation" 

Xhe junior high school counselors responded this way: 

1. "Several good film/record or film/ tape programs out from HEW - 

Occupational Outlook Handbook - We have very little at the 
junior high level" • 

2. "How effective if added to formal curriculum - We are hoping to 

develop some kind of informal, voluntary (In part) program based 
in part on testing information" 
« #• 

3. "Programs dealing with the decisionrmaking processes" 

4. "F£'ogram8>-desd;gned-to Improve commuhlcatlon - understanding" 
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5. "Programs dealing with values structure" 

6. "More career exploration opportunities worked into the curriculum 

within the disciplines" 

7. "O.W.A. at junior high levels" 

8. "Occupational Work Adjustment Program for junior high" 

9. "More up-t07date films" 

10. "More visitation to the business community" 

11. "Career program for all 3 grades to help make Wter selection 

of job" I ^ \ 

12. "Holland's Self-Directed Sekrch (interest and personality inventory)" 

13. " The Cronicle Occupational Library file and subscription* service" 

14. "D.O.T. 3 vol. set for about ^15 from U.S. Printing Office" 

15. "Simulated career kit - 20 simulation activities of career 

opportunities" 

16. "More career time to utilize classroom situations" 

17. "More valuable field trips for interested students in areas little 

publicized" 

In addition to the suggestions listed above, the counselors were given 
a list of specific methods to improve cooperation with business and 
industry in the area of career information and exploration. They were 
asked to indicate whether they would like to sea more cooperation using 
these methods. Their responses are listed in Figure 7«7. 

Most counselors reacted favorably to the suggested activities; 
however, career days had only a 68/^ favorable response which was much 
less than any of the other categories. This suggests that this common „ 
vehicle for career guidance may not be an effective tool in the opinion 
of thirteen counselors. 
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FIGURE 7-7 

Cooperation by Business and Industry In Career Information 
and Exploration - Counselor Approval 

Percent of all Counselors 
Activity Approving these Activities 

Field Trips 91% 

Guest Speakers 95% 

Career Days 68J5 

Group Meetings with Counselors 85% 

Group Meetings with Teachers 85% 

Co-op Programs 85% 



The General Pro^^ram Student 
Vlhat career information or career exploratory programs do the 
schools offer for the general student, who is neither vocational nor 
college bound? Both the Career Aspirations and Labor Market Needs Bub« 
Committees discussed this question which the businessmen particularly 
viewed as a problem. A question was included to counselors to determine 
this information. The validity of asking a question about special ^ 
efforts to help the students in general programs seems supported by data 
in the student questionnaires in Chapter V. The survey results pointed 
out that the student in a general program is least likely^ to have made 
career plans. Fifty-nine percent of general students in 9--10'-ll grades 
said they did not have definite career plans. The questionnaire was 
administered in late spring, so it is apparent that seniors in the 

1 
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general program probably had not defined their goal very well upon 
graduation from high school when compared to students In other programs. 
Also, 34% of seniors enrolled In the general program believed that their 
high schaol education hadn't prepared them for employment or continued 
education. In addition, general students make up 21% of underclassmen 
and 24% of seniors making the general program the second largest enrollment 
of all programs, A considerable opportunity for service to students in 
Lake County seems obvious. 

Figure 7-8 points out that at least in the 13 schools represented 
by the counselor survey that junior high schools have more career information 
or exploratory programs for a general student than do high schools. Of 
Importance is that 35% of respondents said they have no specif fb career 
information dr exploratory programs for general students. If they 
indicated "yes" to this question, counselors were asked to explain the 
programs they had. Their responses were as follows: 

1. "World of Work orientation in tenth grade." 

2. "Career Exploratory Program in 10th grade," 

3. "No programs as such in existence now, but we do have some / 

printed information available and refer students to it," ^ 

4. "Use of 6ATB - Discussions and speakers are varied." 

5. "We have a Career Ed. Program in our Bldg - A special teacher 

(Career Coordinator) takes care of this program." 

6. "One day program for all juniors dealing \dLth the world of wo:^^" 

7. Tenth grade Kuder Interest anc Career Investigation for vocational 
programs - Eleventh grade Career and College Unit." 

8. "Career Education, OWA" 

9. "Career counseling in conjunction with the Rotary Club - students 

meet in small groups with business, vocational, and professionals 
iti tlieir fields," 
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10. "We have career people from the community speak wi^ti Interested 

students about their area of specialization! thlsls a weekly 
process." 

11. "ppportunltles are given to stu4ents to acquire Information about 

any career from Counselors or Career Ed. Coordinator."^ 

12. "We have several occupational books - film and film strips - 

speakers - field trips - etc. - plus a career staff now under 
state leadership." 

13. "We have a file on occupations and some college i^aterials. The 

high school has quite a few programs set up on the computer. 

We just need more materials to do an effective 'job. Quite a bit 

Is done In OWA that Is Independent of guidance." 

14. "We have printed material (Occupational Outlook Handbook and 

Chronicle Guidance Pamphlets) for many occupations that ^do not 
fit Into these categories." 

15. "Careers Week Involving many speakers from many occupations. Chronicle 

Guidance File In the library. Unit In 9th grade social studies 
curriculum" ' • 

16. "Traditional - pam^lets, booklets, etc. Experimental - limited 

number of group activities doling wltlT[.values and declslo^i 
making." 

17. "Individual counseling and group counseling geared to all students." 



FIGURE 7-8 

iff 

Career i lotmatlon and iBxploratory Activities 
for the Student In a General Program 
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Chapter VIII CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 



CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 



^hls chapter uses various secondary sources to project career 
opportunities from 1974*~1985 on the national » state, and local 
levels # 



^Service industries (non^-manuf acturing) have shown rapid growth 
and will continue to do so nationally and locally. 



3^The industries which will expand through 1985 will be health, 
government, international tr^de, manufacturing and retiill trade. 
Those industries which vill experience little growth are agricul'tur 
construction and law. 



^Although most sources project large increases in the demand for 
technicians (paraprofessionals) as compared to professionals and 
university graduates, the U.S* Department of labor Indicates demand 
for some paraprofessionals as Diiixed or uncertain. 

*Job prospects through 1985 are good for accountants, some business 
managers, sales workers, secretdrial«**clerical, and medical^related. 
Modest growth is seen for craftsmen, self«**employed managers, and 
englneeiring. The demand for teachers will be poor. 

*A list of the major employers in Greater Cleveland and Lake County 
is provided. 



^The historical shift in industrial employment for Cleveland and 
Lake County la presented in detail in Figures 8«»5, 8*^6, 8«7| 8**8, 
8-9* and 8-10. 



^Batelle Memorial Institute makes projections of employment changes 
through 2000 A.D. In Figures 8-11 and 8-12. 



^the Ohio Department of Labor makes occupational projections for 
the next five years for Lake County in Figure 8-13. 
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This last chapter synthesizes a numbefof pertinent sources of data 

on careers ♦ In a large measure, it is a reference guide which can 1>e 

used in conjunction with other sources or activitieg in career guidance 

* » ' * 

and program development. It is not intended as a self-sufficient guide 

to career trends. However, it does relafe many interesting facts to 

students and educators* 

OBJECTIVES 

• I. - ' '' '■' 

The objectives of this chapter are: 

1/ To review some /historical data on -trends in employment 
^ for Greater C^evela^ and Ohio. 

2. To review the major employers of Cuyahoga and Lake Counties. 

3. To present a review of the current literature on occupa- 
tional trends projections on the national level. ^ 

LIMITATIONS 

However statistically sound the techniques of forecasting, future . 

projections are fraught with limitations. Sets of assumptions are 

usually made, and the value of the forecast is only as reliable as the 

assumptions are carrect. A careful reader should bear this in mind 

while reviewing the following material. John Dewey observed in 1897 T 

With the advent of democracy and modern industrial conditions, it 
is infpossible to foretell definitely just what civilization will be 
twenty years from now. Hence it is impossible to prepare the child . 
for any precise set of conditicfns. 

■ f' " ^ " ■ 

Robert Hutchins supported Dewey's. comment. ^ 

^If it is ^impossible foretell def iniirei^y just what civilization 
wiU. be twenty years/from now, it is even more impossible — if there/ 
are* degrees of impossibility — to foretell what ^any occupation will 
be at, the end of that period, or even whetheV4here will be any' 
gainful occupations at all. It is, therefore, quite impossible' to 



•'••'Progressive lEducation: The Ideal and the Reality," in The Teacher 
and the Taught , ed. Ronald Gross (New York: Defl Publishing Co.. 1963), 
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indicate In school the proper choice of a specialized pursuit In 
later llfe.^ 

Because of the problem of predicting job trends two decades In the 
future, this chapter .will address Itself primarily to predictions for 
the years 1980-85. 

This concluding chapter attempts to provide some data on career 
opportunities, but It Includes no prliaary data collected by the Citizens ^ 
Advisory Committee or the 'Project Coordinator. This chapter, however, does 
include many excellent secondary sources from government and the literature 
on occupational trends. Obviously, the task of seeking out comprehensive 
data on careers Is an awesome job and beyond the scope of the Lake 
County Career Opportunities Study. For example, the Dlctlonery of Occupational 
Titles lists over 22,000 job classifications} However, this chapter 
reviews many major job classifications and reports Job trends based on 
reliable input from the literature. Students, parents, and educators 
are urged to make an exhaustive search for information including talks 
with people having considerable experience in a particular occupation. 
Realistically, however, information ^on occupational trends is not enough. 
A career selection should be based most importantly \on personal interest 



^nd aptitude than on data^on career opportunities. 

^ ^^^^ ' & . 
THE ASSUMPTION OF ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 

Currently,* the United States is in an economic recession which 

obviously has implications for the availability of jobs. An assumption 

built into nearly every source below is predicated upon a stable economy 

with a growth rate of S-^AX. This assumption .should temper^^some of the ^ 



2 ^ 

Robert M. Hutchins, The Learning Society , Praeger Publishing Co., 
1968: p. 94. ^ . 
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projections cited below if the present economic recession extends into 
1976, Ironically, the first Lake County Career Opportunities Study was 
also conducted during the recession of 1968-69, a recession which caused 
problems, with occupational projections. 

PREPARATION FOR CAREERS 
In September of 1973, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
declared that more people are going to college than the job market of 
the future can absorb.^ Further, the Commission called for colleges to 
create alternatives to traditional college education, one which stressed 
more responsibility and accountability for a student's ultimate employment. 
One answer may be a greater emphasi# on vocational and technical education, 



a topic already discussed in Chapter VII, Of course, change is often a 
slow process hindered by a number of factora. For example, the first 
annual report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
reported that the attitude which maintains that "vocational education is 
designed for somebody else's children is at the heart of the resistance 
to vocational and technical education."^ Educators have certainly reacted 
slowly as well to the "career" orientation of educational programs. But 
for the most part, there is a growing belief among the general public 

r 

that schools should be more "accountable" for their services. 

At the heart of this new attitude is what Muriel Lederer states in her 

new book - t hat education should lead to a job . If this is accurate. 



^Bud Weidenthal, Says Educators Ignore Carnegie Report," The 
Cleveland Press , September, 1974, Tabloid, p, 1, 

^ Annual Report, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education , 
(July 15, 1969), U.S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, p, 1, 

^John Roueche and Barton R. Herrscher, Toward Instructional Accountability ^ 
Westinehouse Learning Press, 1973, pp. 192-209, 

Vivian Brown, "Education Should Lead to Jobs Says Author of Career 
Guide," The News Herald (November 17, 1974). p. 2B, 
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then marketable job skills should be of a major Importance to the 
educational effort and teachers should be aware |of the manner in which their 
subjects contribute to career preparation. Teachers should also be 
appraised of .career trends because educators could perform a much needed 
career advisory function in the classroom. (See Chapter VII.) 

FUTURE NATIONAL AND STATE OPPORTUNITIES - SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
The industry trends on the national and state level are of some 
importance to students. Even though they are not as pertinent as local 
data, it does signal opportunities and trends. In this chapter, nine 
selected industries are reviewed based on national and state growth 
potential through 1985. The basic source is the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition . 

The Service Industries 

The service industries have been one of the fastest growing industries 

in the United States and Ohio."^ the category should increase by at least 

8 

55% or six million jobs by 1985 nationally. 

One often mentioned trend in enx^.^oyment is to a greater portion of 
dur labor force on a national level being employed in the service industries. 
Production workers in U. S. Manufacturing* increased by only 10% between 



^Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1974-75 ed. Washington: U.S. Department 
of Labor, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. Also see William Papier, "Recent 
Trends in the Ohio Labor Market, Akron Business and Economic Review, Fall, 1971, | 
p. 16. and N. H. Rosenthal, "The United Stated Economy in 1985: Projected 
Changes in Occupations," Monthly Labor Review . December, 1973. p. 18. 

8 

Herb Bieristock, "Current Trends in the World of Work," Business y^tld . 
Spring, 1974, p. 2. and Employment Outlook for TomorrQw's Jobs , BulleMn 
1785-1, U. S. Department of L^bor, p. 3; 
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9 

1947 and 1967 whereas non-production workers Increased 200%. There 

seems to. be some confusion over the exact definition of what constitutes 

a "service" industry. For example, is a retailer providing a service in 

the same sense an accounting firm or a bank does? Defined broadly, a 

"service" does not Include those basic industries which produce goods. 

Using this definition as a base, we discovered that in 1969 53% of the 

U.S. work force (38 million persons) were imployed in the "services." 

« 

In addition, almost 40% of all personal spending in the U. S. A. goes 
for services of various sources. 

Looking to the future it should be noted that the growth potential 
of the service industries depends on a great many factors that can't be 
entirely controlled. Services, and personal sen^ices in particular, 

I 

compete with services that can be provided within the home if necessary. 
The state of this sector of the economy, then, depends in large measure 
dn the general state of the economy, and it is apt to be affected more 
critically than other sectors when economic activity slows down. Given 
our current economic recession it is likely this sector would show a 
temporary decline. 

Agriculture 

The historical productivity achievements in agriculture on a 
national, stAte and local level have an inevitable affect on employment. 
As machines replace people, there has been a steady decrease in agricultural 
employment and all sources ptroject a continued decrease by as much as 45% 
through 1985. •''•^ 



^Greater Cleveland Growth Association, Research and Planning ^j^d^tfetment 



^^yman A. Keith and Carlo 1^. Gubellini, Introduction to Business 
C Enterprise , McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971. p. 67. 

•^-^apier, op. cit. p. 16, Rosenthal, op', cit. p. 21, and Employment Outlook 
for Tomorrow's Jobs , op. cit. p. 4. 
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Construction 

On a national level construction is the only goods-producing iridustry 
expected to show a quickened pace d£ emplojanent.-^^ However, between 
1961-1971 construction was the only non-manufacturing Ohio Industry to 

<i V — — — • 

show a significant loss, dropping nearly 13,000 workers from its 1969 
record level of 176,000 workers. The current recession has hurt the 
Ohio construction industry. 

Government 



Nationally, government emplojrment has grown faster than any other 

14 y 

industry with nearly a 60% growth since 1960. j^overnment should continue 
to show strong growth and be a major source of new jobs through the 



15 

mid-1980' s. This should be characteristic of Ohio as well where 
emplojnnent in government has* had a steady increase since 1951.-^" 
However, the all-«time high for government services was in 1969. 
Government is the third largest source of employment in Ohio behind 

17" 

manufacturing and retailing. ^ 

Heal th 

Demand for health workers should be great through 1985. Physicians, 
dentists, practical and registered nurses, veterinarians, medical 
laboratory workers, biomedical equipment technicians, and other medical 



^^"mxBve the Jobs Will Be?" Nations Business ,* ^^arch, 1972, p. 45. 

^ -^^Papier, op. cit., p. 15. ^ 

^ Slmployment Outlook for Tomorrow's Jobs , op. cit. p. 3. 

David J. Reed and Donald Sternitzke, "A C^omponent Analysis of Employment 
Changes in Ohio: 1962-1971," Akron Business and Economic Review , Spring, 1974, 
p. 3. 

^ ^l^ie Ohio Economy; A Review and Outlook- , Departrj^ent of Economic and 
Community Development, State of Ohio, 1974. 

17papier, op. cit. p. 15. 
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technicians should receive considerable opportunities. In fact, the* 
.most urgent occupational demand will continue to be in the health fields. 

Inter national Trade . 
One of the lesser-known but important career-related facts is 
that in 1971 Ohio moved into the national lead in the number of manufacturing 
jobs related to exporting. Ohio has nearly 68,000 of these jobs. Significantly, 
Ohio has progressed from fourth to second place in terms of dollar value 

) 

of exported manufactured products. As a result. The Cleveland State y 
University has recently established a World Trade Center Research Center 
to serve the growing need of Cleveland's fledging World Trade Center. 
Opportunities will probably exist for occupational placement and growth | 
in this industrial trade. 

Law 

There _is some evidence that law school gradua^tes are not enjoying 
,the job opportunities they once h^^d. On the national level, the June 
1972 graduating law classes was nearly double what it was in 1965. It 
is predicted by one source that shortage of legal jobs for graduates 
will not be a temporary plroblem.^ The lack of consensus on the potential 
of legal careers suggests further research by students and counselors. ^ 

Manuf ac tur ing / 
On a national level manu'f acturing will remain the biggest source of 

21 

jobs in the U. S. but will provide them at a slower rate than the sixties. ' 



1 H 

. -^^Bienstock, op. clt., p. 2. and "VJhere the Jobs Are,'* Mechanics 
Illustrated , April, 1973, p. 52. 

Ohio Economy op . cit . , p . ^ 38 . 

^^"Too Many Law^/ers for Too Few Firms," Business Feek , June 3, 1972, p. 21. 

^•'•"Where the Jobs Will Be," op. cit., p. 46. 
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Manufacturing Is the largest single souyce of •employaent.^ln Ohio." 
Also, Ohio Is fifth In the U.S. in the value of manufactured products. 
Although the Industry growth rate Is inodest, there should be considerable 
growth In absolute numbers to 1985. 

Retail and Wholesale 
The historical trend from 1961 to the present shows a strong growth 
rate.^^ Three of every four workers In this classlf action are employed 
In retailing In Ohio. Retailing Itself Is the second largest source of 
employment In Ohio with nearly 600,000 workers. Retailing Is a fast 
growth industry nationally, but the rate will be slowed between 1980- 
1985.2^ 

♦ FUTURE NATIONAL & STATE OPPORTUNITIES 

SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

The growth projections of major occupational groups on a national 

and state level are the subject of this section. The most authoritative 

source is the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figure 8-1 relates its 

projections through 1985. 



22Reed and Sternitzke, op. cll:., p. 28. 
23papier, op. cit., p. 16. 
- 2^Reed and Sternitzke, op. cit., p. 31. 
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FIGURE 8^1 
Percent CJiange In Employment 1972-85 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Technical (Paraprofessional) Careers 
In the spring of 1974 Governor Gilligan stated that "75?^ of all 
jobs during the next decade vill require adequate preparation in vocational 
or technical schools. Only 20% will require a four year college degiree." 
The Governor was echoing one of the major trends in career opportunities; 
the rapidly expanding demand fot technicians, often called paraprofes- 
sionals. Th^^arnegie Conanisfiion on Higher Education also projects growing 
demand for the technician. * ^ ^ 

Technical jobs are professional-support jobs. The technician does 
tasks typically performed by professionals but requiring less theoretical 
knowledge and a- narrower range of skills. The prpfessional supervises 

25 

Weidenthal, op. cit., p. Tabloid 1. 

\\ 



the work of the technician. The duties assigned a para-professional may 

fall just short of full professional responsibilities or they may be 

27 

largely clerical in nature. Examples of technicians are legal 
assistants, engineering technicians, dental hygenists, teacher's aids, 
physical therapy assistants, social work aides, and accounting technicians. 

This is a very young career field with most specific occupations emer^i 
only since the mid-1960' s. They developed in response to a lack of 
professionals in these fields. 

Training for para-professionals originally took place on-the-job. 
Recently, however, community colleges, technical colleges, and private 
business and technical colleges have become major training ground. 
For instance. Lakeland Community College has many technical ptograms 
including engineering, law enforcement, data processing, nursing, retailing, 
and other^. These programs are listed in Chapter IV. 

Recording to the U.S. Department of Labour, the prospects for para- 

p;r6fessiotials are uncertain. 

Job prospects Irl the newer and still-emerging paraprof essions 
are very uncertain; Currently, very few persons are emp^loyed in 
some^of these jobs. For example, a committee of the Association 
for Counselor Education and Supervision reports that only 22 school 
districts employed' counselor support personnel In January 1970, and 
the number of such paraprof essionals totaled only 13 7t. Similarly, 
^ a report on the role of the accounting technician prepared for the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants says "While 
there* are indications that .technicians are acceptable in public 
accounting firms, there are few instances ^^in which they have been 
accepted. " - 

Professional assrteiations within the fields of law and archi*- 
.tecture have no estflmat^s of paraprof essional employment nationally 
in these fields. \ 

-Th^ number of opportunities that will arise in the newer para- 
prof essions in the .next few years may well depend on factors such 
as the success of attempts by professional associations, schools, 
and o^her agencies to promote the concept ©f paraprof essionallsm; 
employets' willingness to hire paraprof essionals and their experi-. 
ences with those hired; and professional matipower supply and demand. 



^Gloria Stevenson, "The Paraprof essionals," Occupja.tional Qutlook 
Quarterly , Fall, 1973, p. 4. 
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ParaprofesslQnal job prospects probably will be brightest in 
fields where professionals are in short supply and where the demand 
for professional services is increasing . Employment of physician's 
assistants, legal assistants, and accounting technicians could grow 
as a result of these factors. 28 



Accountants 

On a national level most sources predict a good increase through 
1980 in demand for accountants.^^ The -greater use of accounting information 
in business management, changing tax systems, and revispxi methods of 
financial reporting should increase the demand fpr^^accountanta. The 
best prospects are for graduates of university^ level business administrat:^n 
programs in that very few accounting technicians (usually two year degree)' 
have been employed in this job category to date.^"** 

Craftsmen 

Even though craftsmen numTaered nearlV eleven million in 1972, 
various technological developments will tend to limit expansion of this 
area. 32 Craftsmen, in general, will experience a lower growth rate than 
the average for all occupations between 1972 and 1985. Industrial and 
construction growth obviously has a major impact on the demand for 
craftsmen. 33 



2?Ibid, p. 4. ^ 

29 i * 

"Where .the Jobs Are," op. cit., p. 52. "Job Guide for the Next 
Ten years," U.S. l^ews and World Report , June 15, 1970, p. 54. "Job Outlook 
foi: College Grads: Now to 1980," Changing Times . July, 1973, p. 4. "Where 
the Jobs Will Be in the Future," U.S. News and World Report .. July 1, 1974, p. 62. 
Where the Jobs will be in the 70' s: Exerpts from a Survey by the U.S. 
Department of Labor," U.S. News and World Report . September 6, 1971, p. 69. 

30"Where the Jobs Will be in th^ Future," ©p. cit. p. 62. 

^•^•Btevenson, ©p. cit., p. 8. ' ^ ^ 

3 %mployment Outlook for Tomorrow's Jobs , op. cit., p. 6. « - 
33 

Rosenthal, dp. cit., p. 20. . . - 
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Managers, Officials, Proprietors 
This occupational group is projected to increase by 2.5 million 
jobs between 1972 and 1985.^^ The growth ra^e Whould be much higher 
than in the past. Currently, the demand for managers is mixed. The 
demand f qr retail managers (40% of ^the tqtal category) should slow down 
between 1980 and 1985.^^ The number of self-employed managers should ' 
decline as the trend toward larger firms continue.^ Nevertheless, there will 
be a strong demand for managers in financial services (banking, insurance, 
consumer finance) with a financial and selling backgrounds.^^ 

Professional and Technical 
On a national most sojirces predict an enourmous increase in this 
area. The U. B. Department of Commerce projected a 50% increase (3.2 
million 'jobs) in this category between 1968-1980. ^Currently this is 

oo 

the third largest occupational group. One source suggested this 
occupational group will increase faster than all others, increasing by 
5.5 million workers between 1972 and 1985.^^ 

Engineering will have a brighter job outlook than in the 1969-1972 
time period. The oversupply of engineers has been one of the most 



34 Ibid, p. 19. 
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35"wtio's Hiring?," IfflA, July/August, 1974, p. 14. 
3%osenthal, op. cit., p. 19. 
^^"Wtio's Hiring?," op. cit., p. 14. 

Employment Outlook for Tomorrow's Jobs , op. cit., p. 5. 

39 

Rosenthal, op. cit. p. 16. 

^%etty Vetter, "Assessing the Demand for Scientists and Engineers," 
"Science , April 5> 1974. "Job Prospects for Engineering and Technology Graduates 
1973 and 1974," Engineering Manpower Bulletin ; October, 1973. "Where the Jobs 
Are," op. cit., p.. 52. 
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publicized oversupply area. There have been several conflicting articles 
on the demand for engineers with most predicting a modest increase through 
1985. 

Sales Workers 

Sales workers include those in retail stores, wholesalers, real 

estate firms, manufacturers, etc. There will be an increase of 20% 

between 1972 and 1985 nationally. The expansion of wholesale and 

retail trade will increase at -a slower rate than total emplojrment over- 

42 

all due mainly to changing techniques in merchandising. Retail sales 

workers make up half of the total in this group. There should be a 

strong demand for manufacturers salesmen with college degree holders 

43 

standing the best chance. 

Secretarial-Clerical 
Most projections^suggest a favorable increase in the U. S. demand 
for secretarial and clerical jobs.^^ The U. S. Department of Labor 
projected a 35% Increase (4.5 million) between 1968 and 1980. InTL972 
clerical workers (including workers who operate computers, keep fecords, 
take dictation, type, and operate machines) make up the largest group 
of workers. Computer programing will experience a very rapid employment 
growth rate. 



^^Employment Outlook for Tomorrow's Jobs, op. eit., p. 6. 

"Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 18. 
^3.»^^^ere the Jobs Are," p. 53.' _ ^. 

44"Brighter Demand for Office Help," Business Week , July 3, 1971, 
p. 15. Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 18. 

^SRosenthal, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Teaching 

Perhaps one of the best k^iown areas of oversupply exists In education. 
The most thorough study on this problem has been done -by, the National 
Education Association (NEA) . It concluded that the peak surplus would 
occur In 1974 with an estimated 234,000 graduates looking for 111,000 
jobs. ^6 g^gn thbugh the surplus will decrease, it is expected to 
continue through 1980. 

THE MAJOR QIPLOYEES IN THE CLEVELAND SMSA Am LAKE COUNTY 
Relevant to our review of the career opportunltiea is an inventory 
of the largest metropolitan employers Ifl business and industry. Greater 
Cleveland is a diversified labor market with no more than 17% of the 
labor force in any one industry. As indicated in chapter two, Cleveland 
is a major industrial market ranking sixth in manufacturing employment 
and fifth in industrial shipments.' There have been eomponent changes in the 
relative share of total employment as pointed out later in this report. 

Tm fact that Greater Cleveland i^ a major corporate headquarters 
town is something well knovm to businessmen bu^t lesser known to laymen, 
students and educators, l^gure 8-2 not only reviews the firms in the 
industrial sector but those in finance, insurance, real estate, utilities, 
engineering, law, accounting, advertising, retail, and the non-profit 
institutions. 



^6jack McGurdy, "America's Dema^^ for Teachers Drops Sharplv." 
The News Herald . November 22, 1974, p. 20. 
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FIGURE 8-2 



Fortune magazine lists 41 of the top 1000 industrial corpora* 
tions in the U.S. headquartered in Gl'eater Cleveland. In fact, on 

a per capita basis, there are more of those 1000 headquarte^red 
m Cleveland than in any of the top 25 eittes In the United States 
— innluding New York and Chicago. , 

The 4 1 are: 



Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
TRV/ 

Standard OH (Ohio) 
Republic Steel 
B. F. Goodrich 
Eaton 

General Tire & Rubber 
White Motor 
v;hite Consolidated 
Diamond Shamrock 
S he rw i n -Wtll te ms 
Addressograph*Multigraph 
ATO 

Harris* I ntertype 
Reliance Electric 
Midland- Ross 
Lubrirol 
Hanna Mining 
Parker* Hannifin 
Scott & Fetzer 



FeiTO 

Bobbie Brooks * 
Arnerican Greetings 
Woi k Wear 

Warner ^ Swasey 
McNeil 

.Medusa Corporation 
Mohawk Rubber 
Aririeriean Ship Building 
Van Dorn 

Clevelarid-Cliffs Iron 
Weatherhead 

Shelter Resources 
LacTiison 8i SessiiOns 
Cole National 
Standard Products 
Cuitis Noll 
lloxih American Goal 
Park-Ohio Industries 



• The^ following non-industrral corporations headquartered in 
Greater Cleveland are also listed by Fortune Mai;*a2ine: 

The Cleveland Trust Company and National Gity Bank are 
ariiong the top 50 largest banks in the United States. 
Cook United and Fisher Food^j are hi the top 50 list of the 
largest i'etailing companies in the country. 
The Chessie System, Roadway Fjcpress and Leaseway Trans* 
portation are ainon^ the top 50 transportation companies. 
Ohio t diSAn IS one of the 50 largest utilities In the nation. 
Additionally the Cleveland area h^s: 

• Divisional headquarters of major industrial corporations In- 
cluding: 

GIidden«Durkee (SCM) major divisiofis of Goutd, Inc. FSB, Inc. 
United States Steel Bailey Meter Stouffer Foods J & L Steel 
Aluminum Co. of America Joseph <Si Fetss Towmotor Otis Ma- 
terial Handling General Electric Lamp (Mela Park) Ficker Corp. 
Richman Bros. Union Carbide General Motors Harshaw Ohemi- 
cai Chase Brass & Copper Ford Motor and* Pickands Mather. 

• Other major financial, insura^cia, and real estate corporaU 
headquarters including: v 

Union Commerce Bank v 'Midwestern National 

Society Corporation / ; Life Insurance 

Central National Bank ■ llAogressive Corporation 

Broadviev/ Savings & Loan AMledical Life Insurance Co* 
Cleveland Federal Savings & Loar]fe iJJS, Realty Investments 
Third Federal Savings & Loan 'i^FSrst Union Realty 
Cuyahoga Savings F. Ryan Corp. 

• Womens Federal Savings ' Mellon National Mortgage 
Second Fedeial Savings j , Co* of Ohio 

1 Sun Finance and Loan I ^Mtendorf- Morris 

Sli" 



Citizens Financial 
Prescott-Ball*Turben 
Fultbn« Reid and Staples 
McDonald and Co. 
Shaker Savings 
Union Savings 
Ohio Savings 



Cragin, Lang, Free^ 
* & Smythe 
T. W. GroganGo. 
Union Financial 
Land Title Guarantee 

and Trust 
Kleist Development Co. 



• Other" major utility and transportation firms with national or 
regional headquarters Including: 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ohio Bell East Ohio Gas Grey- 
hound*East Lines United Airlines American Airlines Norfolk & 
Western and Erie Lackawanna. 

• Other major non-industrial corporate headquarters Including: 
Design-engineering<construction*architectural firms like Dal« 
ton Oalton Little*Newport H. K. Fergusorl Austin Co. Arth^^ G. 
McKee Co. McDowelUWellman Engineering Co. and H W H 
Associates. ' . 

Major law firms with the main or major offices including: 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey Jones, Day, Cocklcy ^ Reavis 
Baker, Hostetler & Pattereon Thompson, Hine & Flory Arter, 
Hadden, Calfee« Halter, Girswold Burke, Haber& Berick Ulmer. 
Berne, Laronge, Glickman & Curtis and Hahn, Loeser, Freed* 
helm. Dean & Wetlman. 
* Accounting firms with corporate or major offices Including: 
Ernst & Ernst^Atthur Andersen Price, Waterhouse Haskins & 
Sells Cooper & Lybrand Peat-MarWick-Mitchell and Laventhol, 
Krekstein, Horwath & Horwath. 

Advertising agencies with corporate or regional headquarters 
Including: Meldrum & Fewsfiiith, Lang, Fisher & Sta^howrr j 
Marsohalk Grlsv/old-Eshelman Watts. Lamb. K<Kiyon & Mnim k 
Fuller, Smith & Ross Carr Li^^gett Wyse Dtx & Eaton Palm & 
Patterson Bnytess Kerr and Jayme Organization. 

• Other major industrial and bon4ndustrlai firms with corporate 
or regional headquarters including: 

HiRbee's May Co. Halle*s Sears, Roebuck Revco ly.S. Forest 
City Central Data Systems Plain Dealer Cleveland Piess 6^:1e- 
bay Norton George Worthington National Casli Register IBM 
McKinsey & Co. Westinghouse Electric Penton Publishing ITT 
Service Industries Chi Corporation MCI Telerommunications 
and C S Architectural Products. 

• Non profit and governmental Institutions with major admlnlf 
trative office's including: 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland State University 
Cuyahoga Comunity College 
American Society for Metals 
American Motal Stamping Assn. 
Forging Industry Association ^ 
Gray & Ductile Iron 

Founders Society 
Industrial Fasteners Institute 
Malleable Founders Society 
National Flexible Packaging Assn. 
National Screv/ MaChme 

Products A^ 



Potato Chip Institute ^ 

Interinitional 
Steel Founders Society 

of America 
Steel Service Center 

Institute 
Smaller Business 6i 

America Inc. 
Ltike Carriers 

Association 
Baldv^in Wallace 
John Carroll 
Local, State and. 

Federal Government 



Source: Greaflir Cleveland Growth Assoeiatioii, I' 



and Planning 



De^^ijtrtment , (3/74). 
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The number of employees of each firm i^, a significant factor, 
because this gives some indication of opportunities both at the job 
entry and vertical mobility leveld. The top industri al employers o f 



Greater Cleveland are the subject \)f Figure 8-3, 



FIGURE 



/ 



Note: 



The Top Industrial Employers in Cleveland 



Ford 
General Motors 
Republic Steel* 
General Electric 
TRW* - J 

Jones & Laughlitt Stell^ 
Eaton* ^ 
\niite Motor* 
Gould 

Acme-Cleveland* " 
Addressograph'-Multigraph* 
Standard Oil (Ohio)* 
Bailey Meter* * ^ 
U.S. Steel 
Sherwin-Williams* 
American Greetings* 



14,000 
13,500** 

9,900 

8,300 

7,100 

5,000 

4,300 

3,900 

3,400 

3,300 

3,100 

3,000 • 

2 , 700 

2,700 

2,600 

2,500 • 



I 



Six retailers—Cook United*, Sears^ Fisher Foods*, Higbee*, 
May Co., and Halle Bros.-- -employ a total of 14,000'. Ohio Bell 
Telephone employs 10,500, and Cleveland Elecltric IlluminaUng*, 
the power utility, employs 3,700. " 0 : o ' 

*Headquartered in Cleveland metro area. ijl 
**Includes 2,000 in Lorain County. f j * 



Source: Greater Cleveland Growth Assn. Sales Management. 



Only one of the top industrial employers in Greater Cleveland is - 
also a major employer in Lake Cgunty. Since^47.^% of the Lake County 
labof forcQ is in manufacturing, it is important to identify the leading 
firms in the field. The Industrial employers with over t^o hundred employees 
in Lake County are presented in Figure 8-4 . . f, 
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FIGURE 8-4 ' I 

The Largest Industrial Employers In Lake County 

v-^.^. Code . , # of Employers , 

3537 ^•'^ Mgpotor (I ^entor) 2 ,200 

- -2253 — ■ — - — Daiton-5§|jpveiand-<miou8hby) — — — 2,^00 — " " 

348 1 Unlversa l?^^i%as (Wlckllffe) 1,900 

3494 Parker-I^tmifiP^^-0l4i9|tllffe) . * l,50o" 

3821 Bailey Meter (Wickllf^^^.^ 1,320 

2812 - Diamond'^ Shamrock (PalnesVllEaA) 1,130 

.^2899 Lubrlz»l (Wlckllffe) 

3069 Ohio Rubber Co. (Wllloughby) ^\ 1,000 

2823 IRC Fibers (Palnesvllle) ^ 900 

3481 * W. Si' Tyler (Mentor:! ' \ 700 

3433 Dornback Furnace (Wlllougliby) > 561 

3452,3429 Gur<ffs-Noll (Eastlake) 500 

2821 ' ^Unltoyal (Palnesvllle) . ^ 452 

3553 Coe Manufacturing (Palnesvllle) ' jS^9a -i 

3499 Seeburg Corporation (Eastlake) /S7i?'' 

3713 R. W. Sldley (Palnesvllle) #375 

3494 Fluid Controls (Mentor) l>\ 300 

3295 General Electric (Wllloughby) fl« 275 

3545 ' Pipe Machinery (Wlckllffe) ||« 27^ 

2329 Rapid American (Palnesvllle) ||;,^ 250 

3679 ' pud Radio Inc. (Wllloughby) . |f?| 200 

3391 . Dyson (Palnissvllle) . • tlM 200 

3545 . Kennametal (Wllloughby) 'iK W 200 

♦standard Industrial Clagfsif Icatlon Code If^^^-i^ 

Source: 1974 Directory of Ohio Manufacturers , Oh:|^ p^epartment of 
Economic and Community Development, Colti^bi^pi Ohio. 

m ' - 

historigm; changes in industry employment^clevei^^^ smsa and lake county 

The literature on careers Is filled with pif|p||fectlons on job trends 
and occasionally sources will differ with each ioMer. This section will 
contain a list of career fields with some gene^^allzatlons about trends 
((Qr conflicting data) nationally and locally. 

• ■ • A 

Because the economy and therefore most ocQUp^tional opportunities 
are tied closely to Cuyahoga County/ it is logical to begin a diseusslon 
o^" job trends with specific historical dataj figures 8-5, and 8-6, give 
p. good Indication the employment changes between 1965 and 1973 In the 
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Cleveland SMSA (Cuyahoga, Lake, Medina and Geauga Counties). 

The Division ot Research and Statistics of the Ohio Department of 



Labor. has compared employment changes In Cleveland to the changes in 



other Ohio* cities* This is reported, in Figure 8-7. 

Services and Manufacturing 
There has bej^n an increase of service industry employment in 
Greater Cleveland. Between^96j5~1973, the number of service workers in 
the area grew frpm 58% to 64% of the labor force with retail and whole- 
sale trade, banking, and state and local government sho\d.ng the most 
impressive gainsi. During that same period, manufacturing employment 
declined to 32% {of the labor force. Figure 8-5 and 8-6lllustrate the 
growth of these ^twd' areas of etop^^oyment between 1965 and 1973* ; 

• There hasfbeen ^ gro\?th of the •'seirviee'^ industrle^-J^Lake County. 
Uon-prdduct ion occupations increased 62.4% betweetl 1960. and 19lO* Xhls 
is double the^i(?hio average (See Figure 8-10). This compared to the 40.5.% 

increase in l^^^^e County manufacturing employment (nearly four times the 

■ - j , ^ ■■ , " " ' . 

state aversig&t and SL 34% increase jin eonatruction employment (dotible tHe 

State av6rage)i|. Of course the rapid population and industrial growth in 

Lake County h4v3 been the major factors in^ this growth. ; . 



CikrBUM SMSA Industry projegtions, 1970-2020 

The Bafet|lle Memorial Institute has projected thb number of employed 
persons by in|lustry group in Greater Cleveland through the ye^r 2020. (35) 
This repor^^^ows a change In the share of 'jobs by industr5%. Those showing 
Important jirlcreases in shate are services and trad^^ which will gain at . * 



the expense of manufacturing dnd agricultur^. (Figure 8-11) 
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FIGURE 8-5 



Componentp d£ Employment Change 1965-1973 ■ Gains (+), Losse8(-) 

Cleveland SMSA 



Employment Category- 



Employment 

Change 
(thousands) 



Percent 
Change 



Kon Manufacturing l±) 

Total~iEt flpioy fflen t. . 7 . . . . . . f . • • } 

Service & Miscellaneous Industries. . . . . (+) 

Wholesale & Retail Trade. .* <+) 

Local Government * (+) 

Total Government , .'. (+) 

Retail Trade. . . . ^ . (+) 

Wholesale Trade . (+) 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate (+) 

Communications, Utilities (+) 

Banking (+) 

State Government • (+) 

Construction Machinery (+) 

Chemicals « . . r . (+) 

Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills (+) 

Insurance Carriers. » . . (+) 

Transportation ^and Utilities (+) 

Iron, Steel Foundries .,.'......«..(*(-) 

NOnterrous Foundries. . (+) 

Primary Mfetal Industries ..-...(+) 

Metalworiclng Machinery. (+) 

Machinery, Non Electrical^ (+) 

Paper and Allied Products (+) 

Industrial Chemicals (+) 

Mining and Quarrying. ... 

Special Industrial Machinery. . (-) 

Metal Stampings • (-) 

Printing and Publishing . , C-') 

Fabricated Structural Metal Products. . . . (-) 

Ap^parel, Finished Products. ". (-) 

Beverage Industries (-) 

Furniture and Fixtures (-) 

Textile Mill Products .,.........(-} 

Bakery Products ^ (-) 

General Industrial Machinery." . . («■) 

Contract Construction (-) 

Electrical "Machinery, Supplies (=) 

Electrical Industrial Ajiparatus ...... (-) 

Screw Machine Products ...(-) 

Motor Vehicles and Equipment (-) 

Non Durable "Goods (-) 

Fabricated Metal Products (-) 

Food Products . < . (-) 

Federal Government. i . . (-) 

Transportation Equipment ...(-) 

Durable Goods ...............(-') 

Manufacturing (-) 

Sdurce: Ohio Bureau of Employment Se|p|rices 

' " < 



100.9 
-8«t3- 
40.5 



(+) 



,20. 5 



37.4 



29.1 
26.4 
24.2 
21.1 
7.9 
'7.9 
3.3 
3.3 
2\8 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.5 
.2 
.2 
.2 
0.0 
.2- 
« .2 
.3 
.4. 
.6 
' .6 
.8 
.0* 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.9 
2.6 
3.3 
3.5 
4.1 
5.0 
5.0 
9.1 
12. d 



(+) 
(.+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+> 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 

(-) 
<-) 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 
C-) 
(-) 
C-) 

(-) 
(-) 
(=) 

(r) 
C") 
C-) 
C-) 
(-) 
C-) 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 
C-) 



17.2 
39.1 
24.8 
17.7 
15.9 
22.0 
20.4 
39.3 
65.1 
12.8 
6.7 
5.7 
8.9 
1.9 
11.1 
19.5 
2.2 
2.9- 
. .04 
3.8 
3.7 
0.0 
3.4 
1.4 
1.8 
6.9 
7.4 
25.0. 
20.5 
18'. 5 
27.3 
20.3 
5.0 
5.5 
19.4 
19.8 
8.9 
4.2 
7.8 
2^.3 

19.5 
12.6 
4.1 

4. .2 
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FIGUBjS 8-6 • " 

EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 1965-1973 BY iNDUSTRY (m thousands) 

Cleveland Standard Metropolitan Stastical Area 



INDUSTRY 



1965 1966 1967 .1968 1969 



TOTAL 791.8 830.0 839.8 863.2 885.5 

• MANUFACTURING ^. . 300.1 318.7 310.7 -314.1 314.0 

-OURABLS-G66DS. . . r . . . . .^"7.^. . -222^ 239;0 ^^9 234.9o 234 4 

^u wluif€^ftfi~P4x^fes : ^ ^ . . ^ . — ^3:9- ^4r1^" — ^IJfl" — ^-j-^^^ — 

Primary Metal Industries 37.8 40,5 38.6 38.1 40^3 

Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills .......... , 15.9 17.7 ^8,0 16.7 18,1 

Iron and Steel Foundries . 7.2 7.2 7.6 6.6 6!9 

Nonferrous Foundries 4.1 4.3 4.0 4.4 4.6 

Fabricated Metal Products . . 44.7 46.0 44.3 45.6 45.4 

Fabricated Structural Metal Products . . . . . . ^ 5^ 5.8 5!4 5^4 

Screw Machine Products and Fasteners. .... 9.6 , 10.6 10.2 io!3 9.9 

Metal Stampirtgs 14.0 ' 13,7 13.3 14.6 14!8 

Machinery, Except Electrical 49.4 53.1 5J.9 52.3 52.9 

Ci^istruction. Mining, Conveying Maqh. ... . 8.2 8.6 7.9 8.5 8.6 

Salworking Machinery ; 16.9 18,1"^ 19.1 ^8.4 J9.0 

cial Industry Machinery 5,8 6,2 5.9 B\B 5.5 

leral Industrial Machinery ............ 6.4 6.6 6.4 5.3 ' 5.6 

Electrical Machinery, Supplies 30.6 33.7 33.4 33!2 30.6 

Electricallndustrial Apparatus 9.3 10,1 9.9 9.8 9.7 

Transportation Equipment 39.7 41.8 39.4 41.0 40.6 

Motor Vehicles and Equipment 29.3 29.7 :?7.0 28.9 30.3 

NONDURABLE GOODS 77.8 79.7 78.8 79.2 79.6- 

Food and Kindred Products 14.0 13*8 13,7 13.2 12,8. 

Bakery Products 4.4 4.0 4.1 4.I 4*0 

Beverage Industries 2.4 2.5 2.5 2,5 2.6 

Textile Mill Products* : 5.4 5.1 4.7 5^0 4.7 

Apparel, Other Firtished Fabric Producte 8.1 8.3 7.6 7.8 * 7.8 

Paper and Allied Products 5.2 5,5 5.5 BS 5.4 

Printing. Publishing, Allied Industries 1G.7 17.4 17.9 17,2 17.6 

Chemicals and Allied Products 15,0 16.3 .16.4 16.6 17.1 

Industrial Chemicals ' 5,4 . 6,0 5.8 s!6 6.0 

NONMANUFACTURING , . . , 491.7 511.3 529.1 549.0 571.4 

MINING AND QUARRYING 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.S 

CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 31.6 30.5 34.0 '36.2 36.8 

TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 48.0 49.9 49.4 ^.8 . 51.4 

Comnriunication, Electric, Gas Services 16.2 16.8 17.3 17.9 19.1 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE '. . . . . 169.0 175.2. 178.6 184.9 195.0 

Wholesale Trade " -49.8 50.7 51.4 53.8 55.5 

Retail Trade 119.2 124.5 127.2 131.2 139.5 

FINANCE. INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE.. 35.9 * 36.3 38.3 39.6 40.8 

Bankiricj 8.4 8,8 9.3 9.9 10.8 

Insurance Carriers 1 10.1 10.0 10.4 10.4 10.6 

SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 108.4 114:3 120.0 127.4 134.5 

GOVERNMENT V. . . . 97.5 ' 103.7 107.3' 108.6 111.4 

Federal Government 25.6 27.3 26.1 24.1 22.6 

Local Government (Includes Sctiools) t .•. . 67.6 71.7 75.8 78.8 82.6" 

Stale Government (Includes Schools) 4.3 4.7 5.4 ' b[q g.l 



848.5 

281.8 
204.8 

35.3 
16.6- 
6.1 
3.7 
39.8 
4.9 
7.9 
14.0 
44.9- 
8.0 
14.5 
5.5 
4.9 
29.2 
8.5 
35.3 
27.0 

7V.0 
12.3 
3.7 
2.6 
4.6 
7.7 
5.4 
16.9 
16.8 
6.1 

566.7 
1.6 

31).3 

BO.l 
•19.8 

190,7 
55.7 
135.0 

42.0 
"lil.S 
11.0 

136.7 

115.3 
22.5 
86.4 

6.5 



1971 


1972 


1973 


837.3 
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270 2 
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FIGURE 8-8 



Employment Growth— Service -Industries 1965-1973 



Cleveland SMSA 
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FIGUjRE 8-«. 



EMPLOYMENT GROV/TH AND DISTRIBUTION 
METROPOLITAN CLEVELAND 1960-1972 

" « 1960-72 

1960 1972 o Chanct 

Sector Employmint % Ejtiploymmt % Amount % 

GOODS PRODUCING ...... 3IW00 45 303.400 36 —12.800 ^ 

Manufacturing 282.800 40 272.300 32 —10.500 --4 

Contract Constructioh 32.900 . 5 29.100 4 — 3.800 —12 

Mmln g , 500 ^ 1.500 — 1.000 300 

SERVICE PR0DU£ING-r.-v384.100— 55- -536,000-^64 151.900- 40 

Retail Trade .. . 
Government 
WMcj^ale Trade 
Transportation. Utilities 
finance. Insurance. 
Real Btale 

TOTAL 

NOie: Thti sOurc* tor the above. Ohio Burtau «f £mpioymtnt Stn/lces, U%x% 
employment for 1960 fOf the Ihon current definition of SMSA which Inelyded 
»nty Cuyahoga and Lake Counties. The 19/2 figures reflect the addition of 
Gc^ug» and Medina Counties. This definitional and data problem it not 
eof^&tdered great enough to effect the basis conclusions that would be drawn 
from (he <:i&ove since employment In the latter two counties In 1960 was small. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN AREA 
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Wiikly 


Hourly 


Manufacturing 
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32.4 
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FIGURE 8-11 

■ _ . - ^ - - i 

.Projections of Employment by Industry, 1960-20^0 



1980^ 



Number Employed 



Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisldng 


• . 8.839 


8,797 


8,764* 


8|712 


8,671 


8,629 


8,688 


Mining 


1,04a 
^35,394. 


1,041* 


1,071 


1,129 


1.181 


^1,221 


l,23p 


Construeiion 


36,496 


39,691 


44,909 


49.689 


63,456 ^ 


66,206 , 


MaEofacturing '"^'^'^..^ 


^ 322,012 


330,432 


341,066 


363,939 


366.618 


378,271 


388,182 


TraKspisrtation, ComniunicatiQn, 














and Utilities 


, 48,S32 ^ . 


49,733 


64,088 


61,198 


67. 7p 


72,846 


76.230 


Trade, Wholesale and Retail 


140,322 


146,764 


168,369/ 


200,840 


' 288,933 


249,426 


266.189 


Finance, Insurance, and F^al Estate 


31,903 


33,371 


38,286 


45,669 


62,057 


66,717' 


58,266 


Services 


113,151 


118,960 


136,487 


162,810 


186,583 


202,194 


207,678 


O^vemment and Education 




63,987 


77,381 


89,674 


100,436 


108.616 


111,729 


Total 


768,038 


79-1,678 


866,191 


968.879 


1,060,778 


1,131,269 


1,162,290 



Percentage Diftrlbution 



Agriculture, Forestry, and Fislilng 


1.15 


1,11 


1, 01 


0,90 


0,82 


0,76 


^ 0.74 


Mining 


0, 14,, 


0,13 


0, 12 


0,12 


0.11 


0,11 


0, 11 


Coaotructlon 


, 4,16 


4,69 


4. 69 


4,64 


4,68 


4,73 


4,76 


Manufacturing 


41.99 


41,69 


39,42 


36,53 


34,56 


33,44 


33.40 


Transportatioil. Gommunieation. 
















and Utilities 


6,28 


6.26 


6,26 


6,32 


6,38 


6,44 


^6.47 


Trade, V^liolesale and Retail 


18,27 


18,47 


19.46 


20,73 


21,68 


22,05 , 


22, 04 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


4, 16 


4,20 


4,43 


4J71 


, 4,91 


5, 01 


S.Ol 


Services 


14, 81 


14, 97 


16,78 


16,60 


17,49 


17,87 


17,87 


Government and Education 


• 8,60 


8,68 


8,94 


9,20' 


9,47 


9, 69 


9, 61 


Total 


100, 00 


100, 00 


100, 00 


100, 00 


XpO, 00 


100.00 


100. 00 


« 






I 











Note: DetaU may not add to towl because of rounding. ^ 

PefccnfagcsiJertved^romTinioBTidcd-tbioltttes^^ 

Source: 19^0: U. S, census of Population ; iei0to2Q20i Battellc pcojcetlons. 
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^'/lME CQVETi INDUSTIOt PEOJEGTIONS, 1976-20Q0 
Battelle Memorial Institute -has aade projections of employment in 
Lake County^ Their prt^jjeetions through the year 2000 are included in 



Figure B-iz. Considerable growth in etaployment is expected through the 
turn of ^he century. Even though total employment will double, many 
industries will triple quadruple by the year 2000. 



Figure 8-12 

Lake County Employment t^y Industry, 1960 to 2000 



I960 

TOTAL EHPLOYHENT S2780 

MINING 33 

CONSTRUCTION 2432 

FOOD AND KINDRED PHODUCTS X093 

T08ACC0 MANUPACTUH£S^ 6 

TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 338 

APPAREL 600 

LUMBER AND 'WOOD PRODUCTS 83 

FURNITURE ANO FIXTURES a6l 

PAPER AND ALLIEO PRODUCTS 473 

PRINTING Aim PUBLISHING I3B4 

CHEMICAL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 1377 

PETROLEUM REFINlNS 317 

RUBBER ANS PLASTIC PRODUCTS 478 

LEATHER PRODOGTS 19 

STONE, CLAY ANO QLASS 343 

PRIMARY METALS . 29ST 

FABRICATED METALS 2366 

TyONELFCTRTC^AL MACHTNERf ~ ^3146" 

ELECTRICAL MACHiNERt ao49 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 426& 

PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT ^ 306 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 303 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION ^ 387 

TRANS, f COMM., AND UTILITIES ' 29H8 

WHOLESALE ANQ RETAIL TRADE ' * 9643 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, REAL EST, 2193 

SERVICE » 7817 

GOVERNMENT ANO eoUCATXON 3440 

EXPORT MINING * 38 

EXPORT GOVERNMENT IQ9Q ' 

AGRleULTUREf. FQRESTRVf FISH*. • 60'7 



19"70 
70475 
44 
3237 
1447 
7 

445 

790 
106 

333 
6S4 

1848 , 

1887 
429 
650 
24 
468 

3802 

3111 



1980 
92125 
58 
4226 
1885 
9 

545 
968 
127 

396 
842 

2391 
240S; 
540 
821 
" 29 
610 
4547 
<!38l9 



4246 
2727 
5527 
403 
404 
515 
3896 
13016 
2960 
10552 
4643 
.-^ 48 
1476 
7«» 



5330 
3376 
6660 
495 
523 
672 
50§7 
17928 
♦077 
14533 
6395 
56 
1844 
932 



1990 
118257 
75 
5481 
2413 
9 

637 
1132 
145 

451 
1034 

3038 
2926 
652 
990 
34 
772 
5193 
4489 



6389 
. 3991 
. 7663 
579 
663 
872 
6597 
2*514 
5574 
19872 
8744 
63 
2201 
1063 



2000 
146257 
94 
51 
73 
10 
735 
1304 
163 
506 
1253 
3736 
3509 
775 
1177 
39 
952 
5843 
5194 



. 7547 
4649 
8690 
668 
812 
1090» 
8246 
31565 
7178 
25588 
11280 
69 
2S8S 
1195 
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LAKE COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL PROJECT ION§ - OHIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
An Ipptesslve new service p^rovlded by the Ohio Department of Labor 
Is 'a five-year projection of job needs by school plajmlng districts and 
classified by vocational taxonomy code. In spring, 1974, the first of 
these reports became available. Below Is the printout of the* projec- 
tions based on the Lake County Joint Vocational District employment 
needs. Presumably, these are available for all school systems In Lake 

o 

dounty. 
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CHAPTER XX 



.iRECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CITIZENS ; 



ADVISORY GOMMITTEE 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CITIZiNS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Thi^ citizens Advlsdfy Cdnmdttee met together September 1^ 1975, at 
Laki^land Communtty College to decide on the specific ^recommendations 
they vould make as a* result of the Lake County Career Opportunities Study , 
It. Those In attendance were John Antalovlch, Donald Cleary„ Robert Dover, 
Edgar C. Joslln, Jr., Joseph Lesak, Peter Oberson, Lynn Rusiitell, John ^ ^ 
Sackl, Robert Setzer, Dorothys Westerhoff, Betty Wollpert and Tlm Wrlght. 
Several metaberSiwho were unable to attend personally but Indicated approval 
of the suggested recommendations which with one addltloii were subsequently 
adopted. These members were: L.M. Berichon, Andrew Buynacek, Louis Clcek, 
Pat Corbett, Wllllacm Keylock, and William Kendra. Guests Included William 
Grose» Dr« Wayne Rodehorst, and Leonard Slomlnski, Tbie specific recommendations 
approved at this meeting were as follows : ^ 



1. We strongly recommend that significant programs In cireer development 
and Information be Implemented In the Lake County public schools at the 
elementary and secondary leveil. We commeAd the new Career Education 
programs and their goals, but It appears from the data gathered herein 
that student career aspirations suggest further need to develop this 
activity. We further recommend that these career education and 
development activities be Integrated Into projgrams and courses and tliat 
teachers be Informed and/or persuaded of their Important contribution to 
student career development. 
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We recommend up-grading In the career counseling activities in the 

* • 

public schools. The emphasis of this program should be directed to the 
''middle" level ^of the student body, traditionally neglected in the 
counseling effort. We do not suggest that counselors are purposefully 
neglecting this activity, but rathe^ that resources be alloeated to 
change, add, and redirect current Counseling effort. 



We recommend that special attention be given to career information and* 
planning for the general program student, women, and minority groups. 
It will be especially important for the student not plantilng to go to 
college. The inference from the data collected is that student^ in 
college preparatory and vocational programs are phe most satisfied 
students attending Lake County public schools. W6 believe a jspecial 

e 

effort should be made to reach students needing this career guidance 
who, for whatever reason, presently are not receiving these services* 

We recomraend that the information be disseminated In a systematic way 
beginning with a, meeting of the various superintendents of schools. In 
particular, curriculum leaders, ^counselors, vocational teachers, social 
science teacher^ (elemeyatary and secondary) should be appraised of the 
results of this study and Its recommendations. 
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We recommend the establishment of a center for career planning. and 
Information at Lakeland Cotwnuni^ Colleg|* This new department would 

serve three segments of the tCC student body: those changing career 

^ ♦ • ^ 

directions, those students who are returning to the labor force after 

raising families^ and the student fresh from high schopl or the armed 

services who has little understanding of careers and career potential* 

^ W major activities of this department would be testing, job'placement, 
. and maintalnance of a library of career-related data to be provided to 

- Lakeland faculty and* Intc^rest^d community gtoups • 

■ ■ %' 

This center for career planning and Information would also serve as 

the catalyst -'to monitor progress toward the changes proposed^ in thes« 

reconmeftdations* ' ^ 

In view of the lack Of uniformity of the material In adult ^education 
^or continuing education courses in the Lake County public .schools, we 
reconraend that Lakteland Coimnunity College act as a "clearinghouse" for 
Information regarding these coui?ses. Perhaps Lakeland could develop 
a brochure detailing continuing education course Information from 

* 

throughout /he county. 

f 



We recowend that another comprtfihenalve study of thla type be taken « 

in 1980 to further ascertain careei* asplratlopa, employiftent 

* " « ■ * " 

opport^inltlesy career counseling^ course and program availability » and 

nost importantly' evaluation of current programs in secondary institutions 

and l49keland Coamvnlty College. The follow-up studies evaluated should 

attempt to determine of any continuous program measuring students at * ' 

• ■ • 

various points of their careers has been under takiti* 

. . -r - - \ 
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LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
STUDY— 1974 
SUPERINTENDENTS' QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What are your total schpol system enrollments by grades? 

Grade Level Number of Students 

7 

- ■ 8 

9 

' 10 

11 

12 



Total school 

enrollments 

1973-1974 



2. Have you projected these enrollments through the 1978-79 school yeat? 

' Yes / , No 

If yes, please Indicate those enrollments by grade. 

Grade Level Nuaber of Students 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Total school 
enrollments 
1978-1979 
(Projections) 
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LABOR IMRKFF HEESDS QUESTIONNAtRE 

Directions: Use • separate questionnaire for each Job category /that applies ; 

1, JOB CATEGORY (Check One) 

* *^ 

A« Officials tnd Itenagers ' 
♦ B. Profesaional , 

C. Technicians * 

D. Sales 

E. Office and Clerical x« 

F. Craftsman (Skilled)' ^ 

G. Operatives (Semiskillibd) 

H. Laborers (Unskilled) 

I. Service workers 

2. What percentage of -your employment needs in the next four years will be 
accounted for by this Job category? { 

Check one - 76 r 100% 51 - 75% 36 - 50% 21 - 35% 



11 - 20% Belcm 10% 



3. Is this-a Job category that is increasing rapidly with your firm? 
Yes No . If yes^; please 6xplain« 



4, Based on your past experience, are the employees hired into this Job category 
fully qualified? Ye s (go to question #7) , N o If no please 

explain: 
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5* dould these new employees be better prepared to assume their job responsibilities 
. in the area of: , ' 



A. / Job skill - No 



Yes 



(Please explain) 



B« Job knowledge - No 



Yes 



(Please explain) 



C. Job attitudes - No 



Yes 



(Please explain) 



6, Could this needed training be shifted to the schoolsl^ ,Yes 
Please explain: ■ 



No 



7. Is this a job category which does not require any specific vocational 
training? Yes No 



8. Do you have tuition refund plans for people in ^is job category who complete: 
A, College Courses Yes No 



B. High School Courses (credit) Yes 



C^ High School Courses (non-credit) Yes 



No 



No 
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^ DESCRIPTION OP JOB CATEGORIES 

•Officials and managerp.-- Occupations requiring administrative personnel who set 
broad policies, *%xercl5e over-lill responslblll'ty for execution of these policies, 
and direct Individual departments or special phases of a firm's operations. 
Include??: officials, executives, middle management, plant maniigers, department 
managers, and superintendents, salaried foremen who are members of management 
purchasing agents and buyers, and kindred workers. 

Professional.— Occupations requiring either college graduation or experience of such 
kind and amount ap to provide a comparable backgroulid. Includes: accountants and 
auditors, airplane pilots and navigators, architects, artists, chemists, designers, 
dietitians, editors, engineers, lawyers, librarians, mathematicians, natural 
scientists, regi<?tered professional nurses, personnel and la|)Or relations workers, 
phy5?ical scientists, physicians, social scientists, teachers, and kindred workers. 

Technicians. — Occupations requiring a combination of basic scientific knowledge 
and manual skill which can be obtained through about 2 years of post high school 
education, such as is offered in many technical institutes ^nd junior colleges, 
or through equivalent on-the-job training. Includes: computer programmers and 
operators, draftsmen, engineering aides. Junior engineers, mathematical aides, 
licensed, practical or vocational nurses, photbgraphters, radio operators, 
scientific assistants, surveyors, technical illustrators, technicians (medical, 
dental, electronic, physical sciences), and kindred workers. 

I3^1ps^^-- Occupations engaging wholly Or primarily in direct selling. Include<i: 
advertising agents and salesmen. Insurance agents and brokers^ real estate 
agents and brokers, stock and bond salesmen, demonstrators, salesmen and salves . 
clerks, grocery clerks and cashier-checkers, and kindred workers. 

Office and clerical.— Includes all clerical-type work regardless of level of 
difficulty, where the activitifis rfre predominantly nonmanual though some 
manual work not directly involved with altering or transporting the products 
is Includedi. Includes: .bookkeepers, c^^shiers, collectors (bills and accounts), 
messen^rs and office boys, office machine Operators, shipping and receiving 
clerks, stenographers, typists and secretaries, telegraph and telephone operators, 
-and kindred workers. 

Craftsmen (skilled).— Manual workers of relatively high skill level having a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of t^ie processes involved in their work. 
•Exercise considerable independent judgment and usually receive an extensive 
period of training. Includes: the building trades, hourly paid foremen and 
leadmen who are not members of management, mechanics and repairmen, sklljled 
machining occupations, compositors and typesetters, electricians, engravers, 
job setters (metaj), motion picture projectionists, pattern and model makers, 
stationary engineers, tailors and tailoresses, and kindred workers. 

Operatives (semiskilled).— Workers who operate machine or processing equipment 
or perform other factory-type duties |ftf intermediate skill level which can be 
mastered in a few weeks and require only limited training. Includes: apprentices 
(auto mechanics) plumbers, bricklayers; carpenters, electricians, machinists, 
mechanics, plumbers, building trades, metaiworking trades, printing trades, etc. ) , 
operatives, attendants (autb service and parking), blaster^^, chouffeurs, deliv- 
erymen and routemen, dressmakers and seamstresses (except f ;tory), dryers, 
furnacemen, heater ^metal) , l*undry and dry Qleaning^operativ , milliners, mine 
operatives and laborers, motormen, oilers and greasers (except auto), painters 
(except construction and maintenance), photographic process ^ol^kers, stationary 
firemen, truck and triUtor drivers, weavers' (textile), welders, and flamecutt#rs, 
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and kindred workerk. 



Laborers (unitkllled).-- Workers In manual occupations which generally require 
no special training . Perform elementary duties that may be learned In a few 
dayn and require the application of lltjtle or no Independent Judgment. Includes: 
garage laborers, car washers and greasers, gardeners (ejtcept farm) jind grounds- 
keepers, longshoremen and stevedores, lumbermen, raftsmen and wood choppers, 
.laborers perf6rmlng lifting, digging, mixing, loading and pulling operations, 
and kindred workers. -o i~ . , 

Service workers.-- Workirs In both protective. and nonprotectlve service 
occupations. Includes: attendants (hospital and other Institution, professional 
and personal service. Including nurses aides, and orderlies), barbers, charwomen 
and cleansirs, ^ooks (except household), counter and fountain workers, elevator 
opefators, flremea and fire protection, guards, watchmen and doorkeepers, stewards, 
Janitors, policemen and dptectlves, porters, waiters and waitresses, and klndrMl 
workers. • 
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LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES SJUDT 1974 . 

DIIlCtlONS; nmtmm rud the following carefully befon filling la the 
attachtd quMtlonnalre* 

The purpose of this qoMtloiUuilrs Is to detsralne nhst Is noir being 
offered In Lake County Junior and Senior High Schools to prepare youngsters 
for possible careers upon graduation. The questionnaire Is divided Into 
particular areas of study. These Include Vocational Education; Ittdustrlal 
Arts; HoM Econoodcs; Business Education; Performing Arts; Specialized 
Careeir deleted Courses; Adult Education Avocatlonal; and Adult Education-* 
Skill Development, 

Please read the follovlng definitions for consistency In the meanings 
of Titles: ^ 

1. > Adult Education Avocatlonal 

. . ^ <\ 

Provides non--credlt learning expediences In leisure time Interests • 

2. Adult Education - Vocational 

Skill developnsnt for specific job training and/or upgrading of 
skills; can Include apprenticeship programs^ The courses are 
non«*credlt ^ ^ . ^ 

3. Business Education ^ 

A planned program of Instruction predominantly manipulative in nature 
which provides learning experiences In typing, conmerclal law, 

' shorthand, business machlQeei, etc. NOT FUNDED THROUGIf VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
k. Career Education ^ 

A comprehensive educational programs designed to provide students 

;vlth the necessary;}lnformatlon and developMsntal experlenMs to 
prepare, them for living and vorklng In society. - It combines thi^ 
efforts of hoMiy school ^ and coMmnlty and reaches from pre-*school 

^to adulthoode • O )k ^ ^ 
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C>fir Eacplorttlea 

A iititacmm dMlgntd Sj^Mifleally for poaslbl* e«rMr(a) •xplorttlon. 

. ^ i • ■ ' / 

Bom EeoooBies B^ocuitlpii £• a progrn of lastruetlon tiUathmd to Msltt 
IndiTidualg to aadirstumd cn^ solvo probloM in hoM and faally 
llirlns. Subjact aattar araaa Includa: child dairalopntnt; faally 
ralatlooahlpa; food and nutrition; clothing and taxtUaa; fanlly 
•conoalca and hoM aanagaMnt; hoipalng^, ho«w fomlahlnga, and 
•qulpwiyit; and faai:).7 haalth. 
Induatrlal Arta 

Induatrlal Arta Education la ona of tha practical arta of faring 
iMtrtictlooal shoi^rk of a iioii--iK»c«tlcMa«l tfpm which prortdM gmwal 
(Mlttcatloiud ticpttrlmcM ctntand mxomd tha Industrltl and tachnlcal 
aapacta of Ufa today and of fara oxlantatlon In tha araaa of 
at»praclatloii\ production » conausptlon^ and raactlon through 
actual axparlancaa with Mtarlala and gooda. Alao aanraa aa 
axploratory axparlancaa halpful In tha cholea of a irocatlon* Slnca 
thla la conaldarad ganaral axjparlanca and not .^'tocatlcmal adoeatldnt'* 
It ia not allglbla for irocatl^mal aducatlon funda* 
Parforaing Arta 

A prograa of inatructlon plannad ^^o prc?/lda opportunltlaa to dlaeovar,- 
axplora, davalop and avaluata talant and akllla In^art, mialc and 
draaatlca. Subjact araaa ahould Includa art (watarcolor, oUa, 
taxtUa daalgn, ate), male (band, oi^ichaatra, vocal and thaory), 
and draaatlea. Draaatlca would Includa aiixllllaty akllla auch 
aa lifting, coatuM daalgn, aat daalgn and photography. 
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A pragrn l0 dtfltitd for our piirfKMiur m m swIm of Individual 

coursM iMding to ^An •ducatlooal otitcoiMi 

» •, * 

Vocatlomd Educatloa (For pttrposM of this mvtwfp do not Include 

$pM|^ N«i|d« progroMi) ^ ^ 

~tluit part of an •ducatlonal axparltnca irfalch has a prtMrjr ptsrpoaa ' 

of aqulpplng paraona for uaaful aaployMnt In aanl^^UlladVaklilad^ 

tachnlcal and paraprofaaalonal occiipatlona. Ptdgraaa ara daalgnad ^ 

to aanra tha naada of two diatlnct groupa: flrat» youth and 

adulta idio ara praparlng tp antar occupatlona In tba araaa notad 

aboTa» and aaeond^ adulta ufao hava antarad upon aatployiMat and 

daalra ^upgrading or ratratntng. 

Vocational aducatlon provldaa not only: tha tachnlcal knoirladga and 
vork afcUla nacaaaary for aaploynant but alao dairalopa abllltlaa^, 
lattltudaa^ vork hablta and appraclatldna iffalch contrlbuta to a 

aatiafylng and productlira Ufa. Ita contribution la tha blandlng 

* 

of thaoratlcal knovladga with tha practical axparlancaa and 
raqulrtMnta of antry joba» racognlslng tha natura of tha world of 
vorktf 

In a ganaral aaaaa^ vocational prbgrana nay ba daaalflad Into two 
catagorlaa: 

a) Vocatlonal-aducatlon prograaa that ara ralnburaabla f ron atata and/or 
— — fadaral vocational adncatlon funda. 

b) Vocational aducatlon prograna that ara n6t ralniburaabla froM 
atata and/or fadaral vocational aducatlon funda. 
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1* 

2. 
3. 



Fttsoo co«pl«tliig fo» 
Position 
School 



Vhat gradti art Includud In your building? 

Nuidittr oi studtnts in your building? 

tlhat is ths iHircsntsgs snd nui^isr of studsnts in 
ths folloiring srsss: (for high school only) 



Psrcsntsge (%) 



Hxmhmt 



Cj|l.lsgs Frsp* 
General Education 
Vocational 
Buslnsss Ed, 

(Not vocationally fundad)" 

Industrial Arts ^ 

iSot] iro^atlonally fundad)^ 



4. 



5. 



Ara all studsnts raquirad to participate in aither 
an Industrial Arts or Homa Economics course? 
If YES, at vhat grade lavel(s)? 
4a, Are boys allowed to take Hone Economics? 

If YES, what grade levels? 
4b. Are girls allowed to take Industrial Arts? 
If YES, what grade levels? 

Do you have a formally structured career education 
(career exploration) program? 

If YESt at vhat grade level does the program begin 
Approximately whi^percentage of your 1973 graduates 
went on to college? (for high schools only) 
Your Industrial Arts Programs are considered to be: 

Career exploration 
Skill training 
Other 
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Ym 



Ym 



Yes 



Yes 



6. 



7. 



No 



No 



No 



No 



8« Tour HoM Economics coursii «rft coiuildtr«d to hmi^ 

^ ♦ ■*• 

CatMr kxplontlon 

Skill training 

other 

* * * 

9. Tour BuslnMf CoursM mvm caiuild«r«d to hm: 

I CarMt •xploratlon 

Skill training 
Other 

10. Your Perfoxalng Art* coursM mtm consldared to b«: 

Car««r axploratlon 
Skill training 
Othar 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS REGARDING YOUR GURREMT CURI^IC^ 

1* Nhat kinds df Innov^Atlotis In career orleated couries or prograaw haa your 
school tritd (such as mtni^courses) In order to bromdei^the occupational 
Informatloi) or axperlenbe l^asa of your studant body? Hov succassful 
was It?^ Whan did you of far the programCs)? What period of tlma was ^ 
Involved? * f - 



2« How many students take advantage of early dlsnlssal In your school? <Po 

ft 

not Include vocational or special needs students) . 



3« What kinds of educational experiences are youngsters asking for that 
you are not offering? 



2^0 
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0 0 

4* Do jou havtt a AystMatic Mthod to Inaura that tftchnlcal/vocatlonal/buslnats 
taachars kMp currtnt In their reapactlve flalda? 
Ya« No If YES, brlafly explain the systam. 




5. Do you have a systeaatlc way to encourage non^ 'technlcal/vocat lonal /bualness 
teachers (e.g. general education teachers, English, History, etc.) to . 
get career experiences other than in their teaching discipline? 
Yes No . If YES, briefly explain the system. 



(Hlgih School Only) 

6. Dp you have a career placement office? 

Yes No . If YES, what percentage of the student body is 

served by this office. 

5% or less 1 0->20% 

6-10% above 20% 



(High School only) 

7. How vany vocational counselors do you have? 

none one two three or ©ore 
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'(Hl^ School only) 

8. Do you xoqulr* follow-up^ atudlM of gradtiatM of th« following prograM? 



Koqulfd 'Follow-up Studl— 



All Vocational PrograM 
Soaa Vocational PrograM 
Buainaas Education 
tkma Ecorvmica 
Induatrial Arta 
ParfoCTilng Arta 



Taa 
Yaa 
Taa 
Yaa 
Yaa 
Yaa 



NO 
No 
No 
Mo 

no 

Mo 



Co—anta: 
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LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPj/RTUNItlES STUDY •^Vl974 



Directions: Please refier to page one for definition of terms before 'filling out this 

GiaDE LEVEL OFFERED 

Qbestionnaire. 



I 



.VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Child Care 
Chef Training 
Machine Shop 
Auto Mechanics 
Graphic Arts* 
Auto Body , 
Carpentry 
Drafting 

Occupational Work Experience ^ . 
Diversified Cooperative Training 
Elect • & Electron 
^Data Processing 
Intensive Office Education' 
Copy Technician ^^^^ 
Cooperative Office Education 
Distributive Education 
Horticultijire ^ ^ 

Clerk-T^ist ^ 
Stenograpjiy 
Other 



(Approximate No, of Students Enrolled) 1 


























— _ 








c 
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. LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES STUDY. - 1974 

BirfCtiOAs: ' Please refer to page one for definition of terms before filling out. this 
Questionnaire. 



HOME ECONOMIGS COURSE (Non- Vocational) 



GRADE LEVEL OFFERED 
7 8 9 10 11 



12. 



Adult Ed* 



Clothing 
Foods 
Child Care 
Home Management 
Interior Decorating 
Consumer Education 
General Home Ecoi|om. 
Other 



SPECIALIZED CAREER RELATED COURSES 



(Approximate No. 


of Students En* 


rolled) 












... 






- • 


















■ 










- 


























* 










* 
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UkE COUNTY CAREER Opportunities STUDY - 1974 

Directions: Please refer to p^ge one for definition of terms before filling out this 
Questionnaire* ^ ' 

GRADE LEVEL OFFERED 



BUSIISESS EDtfCATldN COURSE (Non^Vocatlonal) 

Retailing 
Salesmanslilp 
Accountlng/Bkkg • 
Business English 
Business Machines 
B^slne8s Math 
General Business 
Data Processing 
Note Hand 
Office Practice 
Shorthand 
Typing 

Other ' . 



8 



10 



11 



12 



Adult Ed 



(Approximate No. of Students Enrolled) 
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' LAKE CqUNTy C5AREER OPPORTUNITIES STUDY - 1974 

Plrectlons: Please refer to page oiie £or definition of terms before filling out this 
Questioxmaire. 

" • * grAde level offered 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES (Non^-Vocatlonal) 



8 



10 



11 



12 



Adult Ed. 



Drafting 
Auto Mechanics 
Elec. & Electton, 
Wood Working 
General Shop 
General Metals 
Graphic Arts 
Machine Shop 
Power Mechanics 
tShop ,Math 
Welding 
Other 



(Approximate No. of Students^ Enrolled) 























































* 


1 

I 




































0 
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LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES STUDY --'1974 
Directions; Please refer to page one for defLnltlon of terms before filling out this 
Questionnaire. 

GRADE LEVEL OFPERiD 



^RJOBMING ARTS COURSES 



Drama 

Theatre 
Vocal Music 
Orchestra 

Band 

Speech 

Debate 

Dance 

Art' 

Other 



8 



10 



11 



12 



Adult 



(Approximate No. of Students Enrolled) 
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UUaS OOmiTT career OPPORtUNITISS STUDY - 1974 
PImm IndlcAttt potMtlAl niw eoutstt offerings Hiich you IntMd to tapl 
vlthln th« Mxt thrM yMts: (1974-75 to 1876-77) 

Progr<«(>) Grmd# Lav>l(>) 



Ittdlvidtml Cottf •(s) 
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^ ; LAKE COUNTY CAREER OPPORTTTitlTIESv STUDY - 1974 

' I r . - SENIOR QUESTldlWAIREi 



■'J 



Af8£ud]^.l8 underway aimed at Improving educatlonai opportunities in this 
heilp, too, by answering each, of the qtiestlons which Apply 
ta you« Please answer all questions as completely and accurately as 
possible. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. " . ' 

v ' r , ■ . , ■ ' : 

1. School ^(igiease print) • 



2: , Male (1) „ ' 5'emale (2) 



3. Which of the following best describes your hlf;h school program of study? 
(Cfeeck oneX 



( 1) Vocatlohal ^ , 

2) Cbllcgc Preparatory 

3) industrial Arts ^ '^'1 
_ r4) Cbimnerclal or Business ' (other than C.O.E., I.B.O.E*) * 

5) /Home'-Economlcs * 

( h^^A6theT (wirlt^ in) 



4. Wljit^rdo Vou plap to do on a full-tltiie basis the, first %ear after hlph 
schdol grkdu£itlon? (checic one) 

. ( tX Appij^entlceshUp program to learn a trade ' ^ • 

( 2) fln^the-iijob tf fining with ^a company 

( 3) Enter military service 

( 4) Becpme a fi0.1-tlme liousewlfe ^ 

( 5) .Attend adult education classes ^ ^ ^ 

(^ 6) ^rk fuli^tlme * ^ 

C 7) >At£fend a four-year college / ^ ^ ; 

(8) ^^Attfend a twoc^year fioimnunlty or junior college 

. (9) Attend a tectjhical or business school ^ 

^ (10) Don't kjiow ^ ^ . ' 

(11) Other (write In) 



5. tThy did you follbir the pitogram you have IncticatQd? . ^ 

1 ^ 

. ( 1) This program seemed to fit. ray future gcials. ' 

( 2) My parents declde^d for me. 
( 3;> A counselor a^lvis^ me to take tWi^" program. 



( .4) A teacher advised Irte tdj take thlB,Vrogra|]i. 

( 5) My friends were taking jth±s ^rograin. 

( 6) This |)rogram seenied easy# 



( 7) A part-* Ime job. 
. ( 8) Other (v -Ite In) 
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(1) 

(1) . 


(2) 

(2) 


(3)' 

(3) 


(1) 

CD* 


' (2y 

(2) 


(3) 

O) 


(D 


; (2) 


(3) 



DIRECTIONS FOR QUESTIONS 6-10 - 

Hew would you tate the following high school services, experiences, or 
facilities? (Opposite each- Item check either ^'excellent," "satisfactory," 
or poor. ) 

excellent satisfactory poor 

C 6. Counseling or guidance on post high 
school education 

7. Counseling or guidance on career choice 

8. Library materials & Information on 

careers 

9. Courses offered 

10. Preparation for what I plan to do 

after graduation 

11. Do you think your high school adequately prepared you; (Check one) 

(1) To accept a job ' ^ (3) Both 

(2) Continue your education (4) Neither 

12. Did you have a part-time job during »chool? (Check, oiie) Yea (1) 

. : No (2) 

13. What Importance do you give to career plannlngjk this point In time? ' 

• 2°' ^ftant (3) Very Important 

(2) Moderately important 

14. Do you have definite career plana? Yes (1) No (2) (If 'Wo,' STOP- 

. DO NOT 'answer 

» > 15, 16, 17) 

15. If you answered yes to question 14, which, group helped you roost In your 
career plans? (Checl^ one) ^ if j your 

- — /iJ (5) Work experltace 

— (2) Friends ^ (6) other activities 

(3) Teacher(s) (7) School activities 

(4) Coun8elor(s) (8) other (specify) ______ 
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%!*(!)" '^"^lo (2r"^'^ Information on your choden occupation?' 

TTJf '° question 14, respond to the followlns: Read throurh 

SSsiers llV-^^l^l '^^"^ ""'^^ folWng'occupatlonar 
Clusters best approximates your present career plans. (Check only one) 
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01. CARING FOR PEOPLE OR MIMALs IN THEIR DAY-TO-DAY NEEDS, such as 
working In a nursing home, nursery, hospital, pet store, zoo, or 
animal laboratory. ™ 

02. , NURSING AND REUTED TECHNICAL WORK^ such as registered nursing 

activities. X-ray technology, medical laboratory technology, or . 
physical therapy. 

03. MEDICAL WORK, such as performed by a doctor, surgeon, dentist, or 
veterinarian. - o 

04. MUSICAL ACTIVITIES,, such as singing, playing an Instrument, or 
composing. 

05. Ei^TERTAINING PEOPLE by dancing or performing in stunt shows , comedy 
acts, or plays. 

Cl 

06. ARTISTIC ITORK, such as painting, sculpturing, flower arranging, 
photography, fashion designing, or interior decorating. 

07. WRITING novels, poetry, plays, or Critical reviews for publication; 
or editing, translating, or writing speeches or technical reports. 

08. COMMUNICATIONS WORK, as in radio or TV announcing, journalism, news 
information reporting, or interviewing. ♦ 

09. PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES, as in publicity work, tecruiting, or advertising. 

10. LEGAL WORK, -such^as* performed by a judge or lawyer. 

11. NUMBER WORK, M In accounting, computer programming, finance, 
statistics, or mathematics. 

12. INSPECTING, as In sorting, measuring, and grading products; or 
checking equipment, meters, or public place . 

13. APPRAISAL MD EVALUATION, as in determlxvtng the efficiency of 
Industrial plants and businesses, pricing real estate, surveying 
land, or conducting chemical or Other laboratory tests. 

14. ENGINEERING AND OTHER TEGimiCAL WORK, as in electronics, chemistry, 
physics, geology, architecture, or drafting. 

15. AGRICULTURE AND RELATED BIOLOGICAL TOFJK, such as farming, forestry, 
landscaping, or^lant and animal research. 

16. CLERICAL WORK, such as filing, typing, key punching, stenography, 
or keeping records. 

17. MANUAL WORK such as performed by a construction laborer, farm hand, 

firefighter dishwasher, janitor, or furniture mover. 

f " • 

18. MACHINE WORK, as in adjustiiig and operating machines used in the 
cutting or shaping of metal or cloth, driving tractor-trailer trucks, ^ 
or ope ^ting heavy equipment. 



^19. CRAFTHANSHIP, as found In the building trades, ptlntlng, watch 
repairing, welding, or tool and die making, 

^ 20. SKILLED OPERATION, REPAIR, OR INSTALLATION OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT, 
o sucsh as performed by an airplane pilot, i^allroad engineer, television 
technician, computer operator, auto mechanic » or furnace, air 
conditioner, or appliance repairman. 

^ 21. SERVING PERSONAL NEEDS OF PEOPLE, such as performed by a waiter, 

waitress, maid, usher, dodrman, messenger, laundry man, gas station 
attendant, train conductor, policeman, fashion model, or stewardess, 

^ 22. PROVIDING SKILLED SERVICE FOR PEOPLE as a restaurant or short order ^ 
cook, beautician, barber, tailor, or dressmaker. 

23. TRAINMG PEOPLE in skills, games, crafts, flying, driving, machine 
operation, or other activities; or training dogs, horses, or other 
animals . ^ ^ 

24. TEACHING, COUNSELING, AND SOCIAL WORK ACTIVITIES in schools, colleges, 
churches, clinics, or welfare. agencies, including instruction in art, 
tnusic, dance, and athletics. 

25. WAITING ON CUSTOMERS in stores, banks, motels, offices, or at home; 
helping telephone customers with business orders, reservations, and 
other information; guiding toprs; transporting customers; or 
collecting tickets and tolls, * , 

26. SELLING AND MERCHANDISING WORK, such as performed by a department 
store buyer, insurance or real estate salesman, factory representative, 
or \^61esaler or retailer of products or services. 

27. MAIIAGERIAL WORK, such as performed by a shop foreman, supervisor, 

. school administrator, police or fire cl\ief, head librarian, executive, 
hotel manager, union official, or owner or manager of a small store 
or business. ' 



Do not sign your name. 

Thank you for your cooperation. ^ 
Citizens Advisory Committee 
Lake Couilty Career Opportunities Study 
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UXIL COUNTY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES STUDY - 1974 
(Grades 9, 10» 11) 



A study Is underway alned at inprovlng educational opportunities In this, 
area. You can help, too, by answering each of ^ the questions which apply 
to you. Please answer all questions as completely and accurately as 
possible* DO NOT SICN YOUR NAME. * 



1. School (please print) 

2. Grade level (check one) 9 10 11 



3. MalB (1) ^ Female (2) 



4. Which of the following best describes your present or planned high school 
program of study? (Check one) V 

, ^ iA) Vocational 

< 2) College Preparatory 

^ ( 3) Industrial Arts o ^ ^ 

I ( Commercial or Business (other than C.O.E., I.B.O.E.) 

; ( 5) Home Economics 

' ( 6) General 

^ ( 7) Other (write In) ^ 



5. What do you plan to do on a full-time basis the first year after Wgh 
school graduation? (check one) 

Apprenticeship program td learn a trade 
On-the-job training with a company 
Ent«r military service 
Become a full-time housewife 
Attend adult education claspes 
Work full-time 
Attend a four-year college 
Attend a two-year community or Junior college 
Attend a technical or business school 
Don't know 

Other (write In) . 



( 1) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
( 4) 
( 5) 
( 6) 
( 7) 
( 8) 
( 9) 
(10) 
(11) 



^6. Why ate you following tthe program you have Indicated? 

( 1) This program seemed ^to fit my future goals. 

( 2) My parents decided for me. 

( 3) A counselor advised me to take this program. 

(A) A teacher advised me to take this program. 

(5) My friends were taking this program. 

■■ ( 6) This program seemed easy. 

, ^ (7) A part-time job. 

( 8) Other (write In) ^ 
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7. What Importaneie do you give to career platlnlng at thla potnt Iti tl«e? 

(1) Hot Iwportant (3) Very Inportant 

■ (2) Moderately Important 

8. Did you have a part-tiae Job? (Check one). Yee (1), 

No (2)' 



DIRECTfONS FOR QUESTIONS 9-13 

How would you rate the jfol lowing high achool aervlces, experletices , or 
fadlltlea? (Oppotlte each Itaa check either "excellent'," "aatlafactory," 

or "poor.!^)^_^ , . 

i ' excellent Matlsfactory ^ poor 

I 9. Counseling or guidance on post high 

school education . ^(1) • ^(2) (3) 

10. Counseling or guidance on career choice i_^(l) ^ (2) "~(3) 

11. Library naterials & Information on ' 
^ careers _(1) (2) (3) 

12. Courses offered (i) ^^(2) lll"(3) 

13. Preparation for vhat I plan to do ' — " 

after graduation ,^(1) , ^ (2) (3) 

0 ** ' . 

14. Do you have definite career plans? Ye« (1) No (2)^ (If 'No,' STOP- 

. ' ^ ' DO mj: ANSWER 
' 15, 16, 17) 

p- ,^ 

15. If you answered yes to question 14, which group helped you aost In your 
career plans? (Check one) ' ' " ^ . 

, (1) Parents « ^ (5) Work experience 

(2) Friends (6) Other activities 

(3) Teacher (s) . (7) School actjLvltles 

(4) Counselor (a) , (8) Other (specify) 



16. Have you received adequate career Infornatloh on your chosen occupation? 
Yes (1) No (2) ^ ° 

17. If you answered yeir tb question 14, respond to the following: Read through 
the^list of 27 activities and decide which of the following, occupational 
clusters best approximates your present career plans.. (Check only one) . 
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01* CARING FOR PEOPLE OR AHIMALS IM THEIR DAT-TO-DAY NEEDS, such as 
working In; a nursing hone, nursery, hospital, pet store, too, or 
anliul laboratory. ^ 

02. NURSING AND RELATED TECHNICAL tfORK, such as registered nursing 
activities, X-ray technology, tnedlcal laboratory technology, or * 
physical therapy. , 

03. MEDICAL WORK, such as performed by a doctor, surgeon, dentist, or 
veterinarian. 

04. MUSICAL ACTIVITIES, such as singing, playing an Instrument, or 
composing «t * 

05. ENTERTAINING PEOPLE by dancing 6t perf tiding In stunt shows, comedy 
acts, or plays. ' - . 

06. ARTISTIC WORK, such as painting, sculpturing, flower arranging, 
photography, fashion designing, or interior decorating. 

0 

07. WRITING novels, poetry, plays, or critical reviews for publication; 
or siting, translatliig, or wi^ltlng s^^eeches or technical reports. 

08. COMMUNICATIONS WORK, At In radio or TV* announcing. Journalism, news 
Information reporting, or Interviewing. 

09. PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES, as In publicity work, jrecrultlng, or advertising. 

10 « LEGAL WORK, such as performed by a judge or lawyer. 

* . r - 

11. NUMBER WORK, as In accounting, computer prdgranivilng, finance, 
statistics, or mathematics. 

12. INSPECTING, as In sorting, measuring, and grading products; or 
checking equipment, meters, or public places. 

13. APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION, as in determining ae efficiency of 
Industrial plants and businesses, pricing real estate, surveying 
land, or conducting Chemical or pther laboratory testr. , 

14. ENGINEERING^ AND OTHER TECHNICAL WORK, as In electronics, chemistry, 
physics, geology, architecture, or drafting. 

15. AGRlCULTUto AND RELATED BIOLOGICAL WORK, such as farihlng,* forestry, 
landscaping, or plant and animal research. ^ 

16. CLERICAL WORK, such as filing, typing, key punching, stenography, 

or keeping records. ^ 

♦ ^" 

17. MANUAL WORK, such as performed by a construction laborer, farm hand, 
firefighter, dishwasher, janitor, or furniture mover. 

18. MACHINE WORK as In adjusting and operating machines used In the 
cutting^ or shaping of metal or cloth, driving tractor-trailer trucks, 
or operating heavy equipment. 
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19 # CRAFTM^SHIP, as found In. the building trades, printing, watch 
, repairing, welding, or tori l^d die making. 

, 20. SKILLED OPERATION, REPAIR, OR INSTALLATION OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT, 

such as perfoihned by an airplane pilot, railroad engineer, television 
technician^ computer dperator, auto mechanic, or furnace, air 
conditioner, or appliance repairman i, 

, i 

21.. SERVING PERSONAL NEEDS OF PEOPLE, such as performed by a waiter, ^ 
waitress, maid, usher, doorman, messenger, laundry man, gas station 
attendant, train conductor, policeman, fashion model, or stewardess. 

22. PROVIDING SKILLED SERVICE FOR PEOPLE as a restaurant or short order 
cook, beautician, barber, tailor, or dressmaker. 

23. TRAINING PEOPLE In skills, games, crafts, flying, driving, machine 
operation, or other activities; or training dogs, horses, or other 
animals. ^ 

» * • 

24. TEACHING, COUNSELING, AND SOCIAL WORK ACTIVITIES In schools, colleges, 
chutche^, clinics, or welfare agencies^ Including Instruction Ih art, 
music, dance, and athletics. 

25. mTING ON CUSTOMERS in stores*, banks, motels, offices, or at home; 
helping telephone customers with business, orders, reservations, and 
other Information; guiding tours; .transporting customers; or 
collecting tickets and tolls. . 

26. SELLING AND MERCKAlipiSING WORK, such Ai^ performed by A department 
store buyer. Insurance or^ real estate salesman, factory representative, 
or wholesaler or retailer' of products or services. 

27. MANAGERIAL WORK, ^ such as performed by a shop foreman, supervisor, 
school administrator, police or fire chief, head librarian," executive, 
hotel manager, union official, or owner or manager of a small store 
or business. 



0 



Do not sign your name. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
Citizens Advisory Committee ^ i 
Lake County Career Opportunities Study ( 
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iusiMis AiiiiiitsTRiiTfoii - 

*I50 Account jhg 

151 Barik HiMagenent 

152 Hotel/Hotel Hanagement 

153 Purchasing 
AS^ Farm Hanagement 

155 Business Hanagement 

-SALES AND MARKETINQ 

201 Advertising 

202 insurance 

203 Marketing 

ttk Public KeUtlons 

205 Real Estate 

206 Sa)esman/Mfr*s Kep. 
^07 Sales Clerk 

MANUFACTURIN6 

251 Assembly worker 

252 Machinist V 

253 Tool & Die Maker 
2Sk Welder 

tUILOINC TRADES 

301 
302 
303 
30 k 
305 



Construction . 
Carpentry 
Electrician 
Plumbing 

Heavy Equlpnent Opr. 



EN6INEERIN6, MATN & SCIENCES 

3?1 Architecture 1 

35? Astronomy 

353 Biology /Bio Chemistry 

35^ Chemical Englneer/Chewlstry 

355 Civil Engineer 

356 Drafting/Mechanical Drwg.- 

357 geology /Envfronmental Sciences 
353 Electrical Engineering 

359 Geology 

360 industrial Engineering 

361 Mathematics 

362 Metallurgy 

363 Naturalist/Botanist 
36^ Physics 

.^oology 

366 Astronautics/Space Sciences 

MECHANICAL REPAIR k SERVICE 

'lOl Air Cond/Refrigeratlon 

^tOZ Aircraft Mechanic 

A03 Auto Repair £ Service 

'lO'i Business Machine Repair 

^105 Computer Service 

h06 T.V. & Appliance Repair * 

* ^107 Telephone Repalr/lnstal latlon . 



PUiLiC SERVICE 

kSO Barber/Hair StyUst/Cosmetology 

451 Coaching 

'•52 Fireman/Rescue 

'»53 Government/Diplomatic Service 

Law Enforcement/Police 

kSS Lawyer/Judicial 

ksi Library SclencesAibrarlan 

^57 Vl-Jtjry Service 

USS Recreation/Park Management 

^59 School Counselor 

kSO Special Educatlon/Rehabll Itatlon 

k6\ Airline Pilot 

'162 Airline Hostess 

k63 Teaching ♦ 
FOOD SERVICE 

fiOl Home Economist/Homcmaklr.g 

602 Chef/Cook 

603 Dietician 

Sou Restaurant Manager 

605 Walter/Waitress 

COINIiUNlCATIONS & THE ARTS ^ 

651 Art/Palnt/Clay/Stone, etc. 

652 Commercial Artist 

$53 Film making/Motion Pictures 

bSU Graphic Arts t 

f)55 Journalist 

I656 Music -•Jnstrumental 

657 Newspaper/Magazine Industry 

658 Photography 

659 Printing 

660 Theatre/Dramatic Arts 

661 TV-Radio Broadcasting 

662 Writer 

663 Music - Vocal 
HOUTTICULTURE 



701 Agriculture 

702 Botanist « 

703 Forestry 
70k - Florists . 

705 Conservat? > :i st 

706 Landscaping/Landscape Architect 

707 Nurseryman 

HEALTH 

751 Dentist/Dent ial Technician 

752 0octDr/Physician*;5 Asst. 

753 Medical Lab Technician 

75'* Nursjng Careers/L.P.N./R.N. 

755 Optometrist/Opt i-clan 

756 Ph a rmac I s t/F! ja r,maceu 1 1 ca I s 

757 Psychologist/Psychiatrist 

758 Therapist/Physical, Mental, etc. 

759 Veterinarian 

760 X-Ray Technician 

CAREER AND HOiRY INTEREST SURVEY 



SOCIAL SERVICE 

851 Clcrgy/Pastor/Prlest 

B52 Missionary/Medical, Religious 

853 Social Worker 

85'* Youth Worker 

CLERICAL -SECRETARIAL 

^'^1 Bank Teller 

802 Bookkeeping " .* 

803 Computer Operation 

Sou Legal Secretary/Court Reporting 
805 ,§ecretary/Stenographer 



RECREATION, LEISURE INTERESTS 



01 'African Culture i Dance 

02 Archery 

03 Art 

O^i Auto Customizing £ Restoration 

05 Auto Spofts/Raclng/Rallye 

06 Baseball ^ 

07 Basketball 

08 Bicycling 

09 Billiards 

10 Boatihg/Power, Sail 

11 Bowling 

12 Camplng/Hlklng/Mountalneerlng 

13 Canoeing 
l^i Crafts 

15 Debate/Public Speaking 

16 Flying/Aircraft ' . 

17 Football ^ 

18 Golf 

19 Guns/Marksmanshlp/Hunting 

20 Indian Danclng/t ndl an Lore 

21 Modelmaklng/Auto, Airplane, Railroad 

22 Motorcycl Ing 

23 Music 

2k Ping Pong ' > 

25 Scuba Diving 

26 Snow Skiing 
Z7 Spelunking ^ 

28 Square Dancing 

29 Hockey 

30 Horsemanship 

3JI Stamp/Coin CoHiectln^ 

3:^ ^ Swimming s Diving 

33 Jennls 

3k thcdtre 

35 Truck S Field 

56 Water Skiing 

37 Wrestling 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



NAME - , LAST & FIftST 



Read over the ENTIRE list of careers and check those which interest you. ^Review the career Ireas you 
have checked and pick the three which Interest you MOST. Write the code numbers for the three careers 
you have chosen in the boxes marked for first, second and third choices under CAREERS . Do -the same ~ 
for recreation and Ifelsure interests. Re^d the entire list, marking all the areas which Interest you. 
men select the three which Interest you most and write their codes In the appropriate boxes. 



CAREER INTERESTS 
1st 2nd 



3rd 



ADDRESS • NUMBER & STREET 



































CITY 




















» 



































LEISURE INTERESTS 
1st . 2nd 



3rd 



HOME PHONE NUMBER 

1 I — I 1 r 



ZIP CODE 



CURRENT 

GRADE SCHOOL 
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LAKE COUMTt CAKEBft OPPORTDMITIBS $TDDY - 1974 



Directions: Pl«as« dir«et to th« adult •dueation (continuing educationy 
coordinator or paraon(a) riaponaibla for non-cradlt course 
offerings at jour school. * 



Name of person coiq>leting the questionnaire - Title: 



School: 



We are returning the questionnaire because we do not offer non-credit 
courses. ~^ 



1. What adult education (continuing education) courses have you offered 
over the last three acadcaic years? (1971-72, 1973-74). PLEASE LIST 

rSTlit^^nt^niSSSni^ BROCHURES. SCHEDULES OR OTHER MATERIALS WHICH 
EXPLAE^ YOUR OFFERINGS. 
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BMcd on th* iMttrUl la QuMtlpn No. 1, CllCU tho«« c6att— ufalch 
Kwro aucciaifttl. • 



Md Any of thA^Mult •dueatlon cottViM offarod fall in tha following 
catagorlas? - '„ ' 



Nd 



a. Planning (a.g., land uaa, coinunity, tranajror-^ 

tatlon/govarttMlnt, atc«) 

b. Fially Education (Non-conainMr) 

c. Conatmat EducaClon 

d. Drug-Alcohol Education 



laprovliig tha Individual (a.g», pa.rBonallty 
devalopmmt, craatlve thinking, ate.) 



Have you had apedflc toplca that hava baan raqueatad which you have 
been unable to aatlafy 7 Wiat are thay? ' 



1. 



TOPIC 



REASON FOR MOT OFFERING 



1. 



4. 



5. 
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5. What •uggcationa do you have for non-cradife activitiaa and ptograaa? 
(e.g.. How to Run for Public Off Ida, Katrlea, Kalntananea Saalnar. 
Advarttalng for S»all Bualnaaa, ate.) 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



F. 



6. 



ERIC 
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LAKE CX)UNTy CAREER OPPORTUNITIES STUDY - 1974, 
. HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS V QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. *Are you a vocational counselor 



5. 



or a non-vocational counselor 

c oungjelor? . 

The grade level of your students is primarily 9_ 10 ii 



2. Are you a full-time 
3 



or a part-time 



12 



How many clock hours of your time per week _ls spent in advising students 
about careers , career opportunities, and job placement? // 



1. 0-5 (hours) 
3, 11-15 (hours) 



2. 6-10 (hours) 



4. 16 (hours) and over 



What are the principle v^ehicles used in your school to determine 
student cax^eer potential and interest? 

Usage of Vehicle 



Heavy 

Usage 


Frequently 
Used 


Rarely 
Used 


Never 
Used 


(Nearly all 
of my 
students 
receive it) 


(Over half 
of my stu- 
dents re- 
~ celve it) 


(Under 
half of 

my 

students 

receive 
±€) 






















































ii 







Type of Vehicle 
(Place one check (/^ 
for each type)* 

A, Tests of interest 



B, Tests of general 
intelligence 

C, Aptitude and ability 

tests 

D, Achievement tests 
B. Personality tests 

F, Personal interviews 

G. Other (please list) 
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6. Who receives the information about .student career interest andiaptitude? 
(Check one) . 

1. Students only 

2» Students and parents 

3. Students, parents upon request .Jt 

4. Parents only 

7. How is this information on career interest and aptitude delivered? \ 

1. . Orally to the student ^ 

2. Orally to the parent 

3. Orally to both 

4. Printed material to take home 

5. Printed material sent home 

8. \Wiat career-related (instructional or guidance) programs, not ndw 
available, would you like to have added to yoqr school's curricultin? 
1, 



2. 



5. 



9. Do most of your assigned students seem to express a readiness for career 
guidance and career infcTrmation? 

Yes , No_ 

10. Does your school have any career information or career exploratory 

programs for the student who is both non-vocational and non-college bound? 
Yes Noj _^ 

If yes, please explain. 



XI* Would you like to see cooperation by business and industry in the area 
of career information and exploration. 



Yes No 



Field trips 
Guest speakers 
Career days 

Group meetings with counselors 
Group meetings with teachers 
Co-op programs 
Other (explain) 
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Do not sign your name. e^pm 
Thank you for your cooperation 
^ Citizens Advisory Committee 

Lake County Career Opportunities Study 
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